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The slight sketch of one of tlie saddest passages 
in our history, contained in the following tale, 
has been chiefiy drawix i^m ** Ladj Sale's 
JoumaL" For what rdiifis^' the manners, 
dress, &c., of the A^ao8,:jl Jiave consulted 
Mount Stewart ElphinstojIeT'^' Account of the 
Kingdom of CaubuL" 4^e story itself is a 
fiction, intended to illustrate the power of 
faith to give peace even in the midst of tumult 
and war. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE BABBACK. 

kRIQHT shone the sun on a clear after- 
noon towards the end of October in 
the year 1841; from his throne of 
white clouds he poured down his 
rays on the mass of low flat-roofed 
houses, broken here and there by 
dome -shaped mosque, or tall minaret, and 
threw passing shadows on the hills that girdle 
the city of Caubul. This place is the capital 
of the land of Afghanistan, which lies to the 
north-east of British India ; a fair and fertile 
land, where grow the orange, the citron, and 
the almond, with the pomegranate, whose fruit 
resembles a casket of rubies. 

The spot which most concerns us at present 
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is a fortified range of buildings enclosed with 
a wall and surrounded by a wide ditch. These, 
which form the British cantonments, have 
been raised in a garden, or orchard, not far 
from the city of Caubul. Entering the court- 
yard, we see there scattered groups of soldiers 
wearing the uniform of England. Some of 
these, though their faces have been tanned by 
an Indian sun, are evidently Britons by birth ; 
but a number of the soldiers who cluster 
together in the sunshine — some cleaning their 
arms, some exchanging the news of the day — 
have the Hindoo cast of features, brown com- 
plexions and coal-black hair, — these are the 
sepoys, or Indian-bom troops, who receive 
government pay,^ form regiments under Eng- 
lish officers, and who have fought bravely side 
by side with their comrades from distant 
Britain. 

But how come these troops, English and 
sepoys, to be stationed in a land which is not 
a British possession, and to k^ep guard over a 
city that has a native king of its own? 

1 The goyernment of Hindoostan was at that period in the hands of 
tlie fimious East India Company, which, from the time of Queen Elizal>eth. 
had gained Increasing power in the East Not long after the terrible 
sepoy mutiny in 1857, the government of India was assumed by the Queen 
and the ministers of the Crown. 
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The story would be a long one to tell, but 
a few words may suffice to give my readers 
some idea of the state of affairs in Afghanistan 
at the time when my tale commences. 

In Caubul had reigned a king of the name 
of Dost Mahomed, bold in war and sage in 
counsel. Tliis king our government regarded 
with suspicion, fearing that he might favour 
the rival power of Russia, and so prove a dan- 
gerous neighbour. It was thought of the 
utmost importance that the King of Afghani- 
stan should be the stanch ally of the English. 
It so happened that a former monarch, Shah 
Soojah, whom the Afghans had dethroned, 
had taken refuge in the British dominions. 
Our men in power believed that should this 
fugitive king regain his lost throne through 
the force of British arms, gratitude and in- 
terest would bind him to be for ever our fnend. 
So we went to war with Afghanistan, to avoid 
the possible danger of Afghanistan going to 
war with us. We were resolved to have its 
people as allies, so began by making them foea 
The English marched a great force through the 
country, took cities, defeated tribes, won suc- 
cess after success, till Dost Mahomed himself 
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became a prisoner of war. The rejected king. 
Shah Soojah, was forced back on his unwilling 
people — ^the British led him in triumph to 
Caubul, and placed him, as reigning sovereign, 
in the palace of the Bala Hissar. 

But it may be easier to raise a puppet king 
to a throne, than to keep him there firm in his 
seat. Woe to any government whose strongest 
or only support is the sword of the stranger ! 
The Afghans, a proud, bold race, were fiercely 
angry at British interference. They considered 
that they had a right to choose a king for 
themselves, and despised the monarch who 
owed his greatness to the favour of his country's 
foes. It was evident that were the British army 
to remove at once from Caubul, the regal state 
of Shah Soojah might fall crashing to the dust, 
like a building from which the supporting 
pillars are suddenly knocked away ; and so 
render worse than useless the war that had 
cost England so much blood and treasure. 
This was the reason why Caubul, and other 
Afghan cities, were still held by British troops. 
Separated from India by mountains, whose 
dangerous passes were guarded by warlike 
tribes, these troops found themselves in a posi- 
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tion of peril in the land which they had lately 
subdued. 

The troubled state of afiairs, the news which 
came from time to time of fighting in the 
mountain defiles, and the repeated attempts 
made to murder English officers in Caubul it- 
self, caused great anxiety to the British envoy. 
Sir William Macnaughten, and to General 
Elphinstone, who was in command of the force. 
But with many of the soldiers it was ajs with 
peasants who have lived from their birth on 
the slopes of a volcano, — they go on eating and 
drinking, laughing and singing, even though 
smoke be rising from the crater, and the wells 
begin to dry up, and the very ground beneath 
them, by its trembling, give warning of a com- 
ing eruption. This blindness to danger is a 
ver}' different quality from courage ; it leads to 
presumption, and is the mark of a thoughtless, 
empty mind. 

But let us return to the scene before us. 
Near the door of a wing of the barracks which 
opened into the yard, lounged Jack Towler, 
the drummer, a lad of about sixteen years of 
Bf^, though his stunted stature made him ap- 
pear rather younger. His head, crowned with 
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a shock of red hair, was thrown backward, and 
his mouth open almost from ear to ear, while 
the place resounded with the boisterous laugh 
" which shows the vacant mind." The cause 
of his mirth was a little slender boy, who him- 
self looked anything but amused — his face 
expressing anxiety, as he glanced at the door 
which he evidently wished, but feared to 
enter. "^ 

" No, no, my pretty child, barracks an't the 
place for the like of you. My lady's pet mon- 
key must be coaxed and codled, and not be 
trusted amongst the naughty soldiers ! " and 
the loud coarse laugh resounded again. 

" I don't know what you mean by calling 
me a monkey!" exclaimed the boy, instinc- 
tively clenching his small thin hand, while his 
pale cheeks flushed with anger. 

" Didn't Missus Voisy bring him all the way 
from Delhi as a pretty plaything for her spoilt 
little boy ; and hasn't he to eat humble pie 
every day; and hasn't he — " 

" Just let me pass, will you ! I must and 
will go and see my father ! " exclaimed Willie, 
attempting to push forward into the barracks. 

" Let the boy pass," said the gruff voice of 
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Tom Katter^ a private who stood near ; " he's 
a good fellow to come every day to see his 
father, who is getting stone-blind/' 

" He must pay toll first," cried Jack Towler, 
stretching out his arms so as to bar entrance. 
In his right hand was a flask of spirits, of 
which he had been partaking somewhat too 
freely. " We won't have the young dog grow 
up a canting saint like his father ; he shall 
quaff this off and be jolly, or I'll scragg him 
ere I let him pass in ! " 

"Toss the spiiits down like a man I" cried 
Batter, adding, with an oath, " I'd not stick 
at paying such toll as that any hour of the 
day." 

"I can't — I mustn't — my father has for- 
bidden me ! " cried the child, retreating back- 
wards. 

" He has — has he ? " roared out Jack ; ** I 
bid, and he forbids, — ^but I m more than a 
match for the blind ttiole, and if you won't 
take a good thing in good paii, why 111 force 
it down your young throat ! " 

The drummer made a dart at the little boy, 
with intention to pin him up against the wall 
which bounded that part of the cantonment ; 
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but the frightened child was too quick for him. 
Willie sprang upon a cannon which had been 
placed in an embitisure near, and swung him- 
self over the wall in an instant, jumping, or 
rather tumbling into the dry ditch beyond, 
which was of considerable depth. 

" I said he was a monkey," laughed Jack, 
peering down at the boy, who, bruised and 
panting, had scrambled again on his feet ; " did 
ye ever see such a monkeys trick as that? 
But I take it, my chap, it's easier to get down 
than to get up again, so another time look 
before you leap.'' 

Willie glanced from side to side in embar- 
rassment and distress, the sight of which 
greatly increased the amusement of Jack. 
There was another witness of the scene, in 
the person of a tall Afghan, who, wrapped in 
his sheepskin mantle, stood at the further side 
of the ditch, seeming by his stern looks to 
view what was passing in a different light 
from the drummer. 

" Try for a scramble ! " shouted Jack ; 
'' 'twill be as good a lark as climbing a greased 
pole for a leg of mutton. Here's the liquor 
to reward you when you get to the top I '* 
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Tiie youUi burst out laughing again, but sud- 
denly checked himself in his mirth, and turned 
his face in another direction. 

" There's a saib^ come into the compound,"* 
said the Afghan in tolerable English to Willie, 
"the kaflSrs^ no trouble you now;" and de- 
scending himself into the ditdi, the native, by 
an expressive gesture, offered the aid of his 
own strong arm to raise the child again to the 
wall. " I know your fiEkther," continued the 
Moslem ;^ '' he is the boldest and best of the 
soldiers that fight under the Feringhee* flag. 
He once saved my life in the battle, and we 
Afghans do not forget." 

Willie had seen the native before, as Osman, 
being in the service of Shah Soojah, was not 
unfrequently sent on messages to the canton- 
ments from the Bala Hissar. The boy gladly 
availed himself of the Afghan's aid, for without 
assistance he could not have climbed the 
height. When on the top of the wall he per- 
ceived that it was the entrance of an officer 
into the space in front of the barracks that 
had awed his persecutor into silence. Willie 



1 Gentleman. * Conrtjard. * UnbellercraL 

* Mohammedan. * English. 
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determined to make use of the short respite 
thus afforded him to make his way to his 
father; but ere he hurried into the barracks he 
turned to thank his Afghan friend. 

Osman was a fine specimen of the race to 
which he belonged. Considerably fairer in 
complexion than most of the natives of the 
neighbouring country of India, the whole cast 
of the Afghan's countenance, with its strongly- 
marked features, resembled that of the Jew 
rather than that of the Hindoo. A long 
beard and shaggy bhick hair gave an air of 
Mdldness to liis appearance; but his carriage 
was not devoid cf dignity, imparted by 
a frank and fearless spirit. The Afghan was 
acknowledging with a simple grace Willie's 
word of thanks, when from a mosque in the 
city sounded the muezzim, or Mohammedan's 
call to prayer. In a moment the face of 
Osman was turned towards the east, and he 
remained for some minutes standing, appa- 
rently engaged in devotion. Before he had 
concluded his prayer, Willie had disappeared 
from the wall. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE BLIND FATHER. 

HERE'S my boy!" exclaimed the 
voice of a soldier who was seated 
on a charpoy, or low bed, at the 
further end of a long room, of which 
at the time he was the only occu- 
pant. 

" Ah, father ! then your eyes are better, — 
they must be better, when you can see me all 
that way off!" cried Willie cheerfully, as he 
hastened past the long row of charpoys to that 
on which the soldier was seated. 

" I knew your step," was the quiet reply ; 
*' I see nothing now, Willie, but the blessed 
light, and that is becoming dimmer and 
dimmer. All will soon be perfect darkness; — 
but the will of God be done I " 

The child seated himself at his father's feet 
and gazed up wistfully into his face. William 
Edgar was still in the prime of life ; he seemed 
scarcely to have reached the age of thirty, thaw^ 
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already undergoing that which often proves 
one of the severest triak of age. His face was 
strikingly handsome, and rendered more so by 
a refinement of feature scarcely to be looked 
for in one wearing the uniform of a coiomon 
soldier. His forehead, high and pale, con- 
trasted, in its whiteness with the sunburnt 
cheek, thin and sunken with hardship and ex- 
posure. The expression of the soldier s face 
was that of calm thought, with something per- 
haps of sadness, for he felt — as who would not 
feel ? — the affliction which closed his military 
career so near the threshold of life. 

Willie had hitherto said little to his father 
of the many annoyances and temptations which 
he had to encoimter when paying his daily 
visit to the barracks ; but his heart was now 
so full that he could hardly restrain himself, 
and when Edgar noticed that the boy*s hand, 
which he held in his own, was cold and trem- 
bling from late excitement, and asked the 
reason why, the child poured out the whole 
tale of insults and injuries to which he had 
been subjected by some of the soldiers, and 
especially by the drummer, Jack Towler. 

" I have suspected this before," said Edgar; 
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** and I have perhaps done wrong in suffering 
one so young to be exposed to these tempta- 
tions at alL Willie, it would perhaps be better 
for you to give up altogether your visits to me." 

" Give up my visits to you ! " exclaimed 
Willie, his blue eyes filling with tears; "Fd 
rather be knocked down every day ! Please 
let me come and live always with you here, 
and then I never will leave your side." 

"You are far better under the care and 
protection of an officer's lady, my son. But 
for the kind offer of Mrs. Voisy to take charge 
of my motherless boy, I would never have let 
you come to Caubul, or remain with the army 
atalL" 

"I hate staying with Mrs. Voisy, to be 
called Master Peregrine's pet monkey!" ex- 
claimed Willie, hitting the floor with his 
heeL 

A sad smile rose to the lip of Edgar. " My 
boy, never suffer an idle jeer to alter your 
plans or ruffle your temper. The man or the 
boy who is a&aid of a laugh, and can be 
turned by it from an honest purpose, is little 
better than a coward. We must stand scoffs 
as we would stand an enemy's fire, and never 
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flinch from duty however galling we may find 
them. I am desirous, on many accounts, that 
you should remain as you are at present. 
Setting aside the temptations of a life in bar- 
racks, I could not give you the advantages of 
education which you are permitted to share 
with Mrs. Voisy's own son." 

" Peregrine learns little enough," said Willie; 
" I don't believe there's a lazier boy in the 
world. He hardly knows his letters, and 
cares for nothing but his painted toys and 
metai."^ 

" But you regularly attend to your lessons?" 

" I am able to read and write, at least," 
replied Willie ; " and isn't that enough for a 
soldiers son? Why should I be troubled 
with so much learning, — ^as if I were a gentle- 
man born ?" 

Edgar was silent for several moments, and 
he sighed before he made answer, — "Because it 
may be God's will that you should one day 
regain the position that once was your 
lathers." 

Willie looked up inquiringly. He had 
often wondered why his father scarcely ever 

^ Sweetmeats. 
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alluded to his own family or his childhood s 
home ; and Willie knew that Edgar's manner 
and language, so unlike those of most of his 
rank, had been subject of remark amongst his 
comrades, who had called him "The gentleman 
soldier" before they nicknamed him "The saint.*' 

" I have often thought,'* resumed William 
Edgar, "that, surrounded as we are by dangers 
which make life very uncertain, I ought to tell 
you circumstances in my history which I have 
hitherto shrunk from relating. You may re- 
turn to England an orphan — *' 

" Oh, don't talk so ; I can't bear it !" ex- 
claimed Willie. " You re not likely to have 
any more fighting, — indeed, you could not see 
to fight; you'll be invalided and sent home, 
and we^ll live in some snug little cottage, and 
I'll work so hard to support you ! ** 

" All is in a higher Hand," replied Edgar ; 
" but what passes around us makes me feel 
that dark days may be near, and we should be 
prepared for whatever may happen. In case 
of your returning to England without me, 
it is right that you should know both the 
name of my &mily and the sad cause of oilf 
separation." 
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" Surely their name is Edgar — the same as 
yours/' said Willie. 

" Is any one within hearing V inquii-ed tlie 
blind soldier, turning his head in the direction 
of the door. 

"No one can hear us, the door is shut," 
replied Willie, very impatient to know more. 

" Then I will tell you," (the soldier lowered 
his voice as he spoke), "that Edgar, though 
it is my real name, is not my surname; I 
was called William Edgar Delaforce when I 
was a boy." 

" And why — why did you drop your 
name ?" 

" It is a painful story," replied the soldier, 
"and I once resolved that my son should 
never know it ; but I have lately thought 
much over the subject, and what you have 
just told me of the temptations to evil which 
already are coming upon you, make me decide 
not to withhold from my child the warning 
conveyed by a parent's fall." 

" Oh, don't tell me anything against your- 
self; I could not believe it!" exclaimed Willie, 
who looked upon his father with enthusiastic 
love, as the best and holiest of men ; " only 
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tell me, now that I know his name, have I a 
grandfather living V 

"I believe — I trust so," was the feltered reply. 

" And is he a gentleman ? " asked the boy. 

" A gentleman in every sense of the word, 
and also a minister of God." 

" Then how can he let you remain in the 
ranks ? does he know that you are a soldier ? 
does he not long to see you again ? " cried 
Willie, uttering question after question with 
eager excitement. 

Edgar only replied to the last, and that 
with evident pain. " I have no right to 
complain,'* said he, " if my father do not 
wish to see me again, though, kind and good 
as he ever has been, I believe that he would 
welcome my son" 

" Kind and good," repeated Willie, rather 
impetuously, " whea he leaves you to toil as 
a common soldier ! " 

" Silence, my boy 1 you must hear all 
ere you permit so much as an irreverent 
thought to rise against one who is worthy of 
our deepest reverence and respect;" and, 
leaning back against the wall, with a deep 
sigh the soldier began his tale. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A GRIEVOUS FALL. 




Y earliest days were passed in a retired 
^' little parsonage in the beautiful 



T^ county of Kent. How often, as I sit 
'"^ here in darkness, does the home of 
my childhood rise up in memory be- 
fore me ! — the thatched roof under 
whose eaves so manv swallows had 
built their nests, — overshadowing walls that 
would have been white, could their colour have 
been seen under their thick mantle of roses, 
honeysuckle, and ivy. I still in thought wander 
with my sisters along gravel paths, over which 
we h^d thrown arches covered with creepers, 
and fancy that I hear the hum of my bees, or 
the sound of the cliiming church-bells. Oft 
would we go to deck our mother s grave with 
flowers, and sit there on the long summer 
evenings under the shadow of the yew, trying 
to recall to our childish memories traits of her 
whom we had early lost, and fancying with 
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what joy we should meet her after death in 
the courts of Heaven ! Mine was a happy 
and a holy childhood ; — holy, because my dear 
father's piety was so earnest, that it seemed to 
influence all who dwelt under his roof; and had 
I never left him I might have always believed 
myself to be as true a Christian as he was. 

*' We had our Bible readings, our social 
prayers, our visits to the needy and the sick ; 
and I took pleasure in all these things. I 
could see that my father, meek as he was as 
regarded himself, was proud of his boy ; and 
by my sisters I was almost adored. My 
parent was too poor to send me to school ; my 
education was conducted at home, so that I 
was exposed to no evil influence. My religion 
appeared to grow fast, like a hot-house plant, 
that is sheltered from every cold wind. I 
sometimes imagined myself to be even more 
zealous than my father, for I had far less 
patience for the errors of those whose opinions 
differed from ours. I thought myself rich in 
spiritual knowledge ; but I was totally ignorant 
of the state of my own heart before God. I 
did not distinguish between what I did to 
please my Lord, and what I did to please my 
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family ; and because I was loved, admired, 
and consulted by those whose piety I could 
not doubt, I fancied that I was, though young 
in years, an experienced pilgrim on the path 
to Heaven, 

" My dear father had, every year since my 
birth, laid bv a small sum from his narrow 
income to enable him to send me, when old 
enough, to college. It was my desire to 
become a clergyman, for everything around 
me had tended to make me regard the office 
of a pastor as the noblest that man could 
hold. My father, deceived by his partial 
affection, as I was by blind presumption, saw 
with pleasure my wish to give myself to the 
ministry of the Church. 

" Years passed smoothly and rapidly, and the 
time — long impatiently looked for — arrived, 
when I should leave my home and enter the 
world of college-life. I had not the slightest 
fear of the power of temptation, — I did not 
doubt the strength of my good resolutions, I 
had an idea that I should see much evil and 
sin, but I was determined to rebuke that sin 
by my own blameless and exemplary conduct. 
I had never been aware how much my fancied 
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piety had rested on the desire for approbation. 
The love of praise, Willie, is a dangerous ally 
to virtue ; its support is never to be counted 
upon ; it may at any moment turn against 
us when we need its assistance the most. 

" I soon found the truth of this at college, 
where I mixed with a variety of charactei-s, 
most of whom held opinions quite opposite to 
those in which I had been carefully trained 
My hot-house religion could not stand the 
blast of temptation ; my piety was too much 
like that of the Pharisees to avail in the hour 
of trial. Willie, my boy, never be satisiSed 
with anything short of Aear^-religion. It is 
not because we may know our Bibles well, 
and be able to talk much of what we know, 
that we really belong to the faithful army of 
God There's many a man who seems to 
have enlisted under the banner of the Cross, 
and to wear the uniform and wield the sword 
of a Christian soldier, who has yet never 
struck, and never will strike, one good blow 
against besetting sin. Such resemble the men 
of Ephraim, of whom it is recorded to their 
shame, that, bei/rig armed and carrying bows, 
they turned hack in the day of battle." 
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" You never turn back!" munnured Willie. 
His father went on without seeming to notice 
the interruption. 

" My companions soon found out the weak 
points in my character. Like you, Willie, I 
shrank from a jest. I had a foolish dislike 
to being thought poor, as if honest poverty 
ever could disgrace. I was ashamed to show 
that I was afraid to draw too much upon the 
slender purse of my fatlier. I could not bear 
to betray my ignorance of the manners and 
ways of the world ; a sarcastic smile at 
* home-bred notions ' nettled me more than a 
blow would have done. Advantage was taken 
of this weakness. I found such sentences as 
these scribbled on my wall : * For Delaforce, 
read Delafamine.' ' D — ■ — 'a fatlier keeps a 
rare cellar. Gooseberry wine for Sundays; 
Adarris wine for the rest of the weeh^ In- 
stead of laughing at such nonsense, and 
suffering it as little to turn me from my duty, 
as a soldier would let his march be stopped 
by the buzzing of a few mosquitoes, I was 
stung to the quick by the taunt. I began to 
think that to throw money recklessly away 
was the sign of a generous spirit ; it was 
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manly, I fancied, to cast off old prejudices, 
despise old customs, jest freely, and — I blush 
to say — drink freely amongst my jovial com- 
panions. My son, none perhaps sink so deep in 
evil as those who have first to break through 
barriers placed round them by a pious parent's 
care. Tlieir sin is of the darkest dye, for it 
is sin against conscience and light. 

" I need scarcely say that I soon gave up 
private prayer, and seldom cared to open my 
Bible. I no longer thought with pleasure of 
my home, and the loving letters which I 
received seemed by their very tenderness to 
reproach me. ' How little do my family know 
what I am ! ' was often my bitter reflection, 
but a reflection which I tried to drown in 
gaiety, mirth, and wine. I became a favourite, 
— I may say a leader amongst the boldest 
and wildest of my companions. I was proud 
of my feats in boating, racing, and fencing. I 
triumphed in the applause which I gained. 
If I sometimes got into a scrape, and had to 
meet grave looks and hear serious warnings 
from tutors and professors, I only laughed, 
and pursued my fatal career unchecked and 
untamed. While wasting the time which 
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should have been given to study in idle amuse- 
ment, and my means in selfish indulgence, I 
chose not to remember by what painful 
sacrifices my &ther had procured for me the 
advantages which I was worse than throwing 
away. 

" One night, near the end of the term, I 
sat up till near dawn carousing with a party 
of young collegians reckless and wild as myself. 
My recollections of that evening are not 
distinct, though its consequences were such 
as I must remember to the last day of my 
life. I have an impression that there was 
much laughing, and singing, and uproar, — that 
the merriment rose higher and higher, till 
something occurred which suddenly changed 
our mirth into discord and anger. Something 
was said by me which gave offence to a young 
nobleman who sat opposite. There were high 
words exchanged, and, alas ! at that moment 
I was scarcely conscious of what I was saying 
or doing. Stung by a retort that he made, 
in a paroxysm of passion I caught up an 
empty decanter, and flung it at the head of 
my opponent. Then the room seemed to 
reel around me, and it is rather as a frightful 
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image in a vision, than as a distinct reality, 
that I recall the form of the young lord lying 
on the floor, bathed in his blood ! " 

*' But he did not die — oh ! say he did not 
die!" exclaimed Willie, in great distress. 

" No, God be praised, the injury proved to 
be not dangerous, though severe. But it was 
Heaven's mercy alone that preserved me firom 
the life-long miseiy of knowing that a fel- 
low-creature had fidlen by my hand. I have 
no recollection how I reached my own room, 
or of how the rest of that night was passed ; 
but well, oh ! how well, can I recall the wretched 
waking on the morrow ! 

"It was an unutterable relief to find that 

Lord C was recovering from the effect of 

the blow, — ^tbat the brand of murder was not 
on my souL But I felt great uneasiness when 
I reflected on what the consequences of the 
affair might be to myself In the course of 
the day I received a summons to the principal's 
room. I went up with much of the feelings 
of a criminal about to hear his sentence from 
the lips of his judge; yet I remember passing 
one of my companions on the way with a smile 
and a light word, — affecting the careless in- 
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difference which I certainly did not feel. 
The principal received me with stiff, formal 
politeness; I read my doom in his fece before 
it was pronounced in his slow measured tones. 
I was expelled from the college ! I did not 
betray much emotion in his presence, — a 
miserable pride held me up, — I was resolved to 
brave it out to the last; but I returned to my 
own little room in a state bordering on despair. 
Expelled with disgrace ! — I on whom such 
fond hopes had been built — I who had made 
such a profession of religion — I who was to 
have been the helper of my father, the 
support of my sisters, an honour to my family, 
a blessing to the poor ! I actually rolled on 
the floor in my anguish of soul! Another 
circumstance added a sharp pang. I knew 
myself to be deep in debt; and how could my 
debts be paid without taking from my loving 
family the comforts, almost the necessaries of 
life? How could I bear to look on the distress 
which my selfish folly had caused? I could 
not endure it; I felt that I could not support 
the silent reproach more cutting than words. 
I dare not — I dare not face my father! His 
very kindness would wring my soul ; his 
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soiTOw would crush my heart I sprang from 
the floor with a resolution which was but 
adding another grievous sin to those which I 
had committed. Taking counsel of no one, 
I bound a few necessaries in a bimdie, wrote 
a short note to my father entreating him to 
forget that he had ever had a son, and set out 
on my travels towards a large sea-port town. 
I walked all the reet of that day, and the 
greater part of the night; and then, when my 
strength would carry me no further, threw 
myself down to rest under the shelter of a 
hedge. In the morning I pursued my waj', 
and ere noon arrived in the town. I had an 
intention of offering myself as a common 
seaman on board some ship, and so quitting 
my country for ever. It was ordered other- 
wise. I fell in with a recruiting party, and 
embraced the opportunity of entering the 
army. You know the rest of my career. 
My regiment was on the point of sailing for 
Gibraltar, where I saw and married your 
poor mother, who, when our division was 
ordered to India, was permitted to accompany 
me there." 

" And did you never again write to your 

3 
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father r* exclaimed Willie, painfully excited by 
the tale which he had heard. 

. " It shames me to say that I did not do ,so 
for many years. Several times I commenced 
a letter, but pride or some other feeling made 
me destroy instead of sending it. I was in a 
state of deep gloom. Every hardship that I 
had to endure, every annoyance from those 
with whom I had to associate, — and you can 
guess what such annoyances must have been 
to one brought up in a clergyman's home, — I 
.considered a judgment from Heaven. I felt 
myself to be under the heavy displeasure of 
my God; and though I sought to do my duty 
as a soldier, I dared hardly call myself a 
Christian. This state lasted till your poor 
mother fell ill. Her danger roused my soul 
from its torpor, and it was to implore God's 
mercy for her that I once more ventured to 
pray. You know how long and distressing 
was her illness, and how often our excellent 
chaplain came to read and pray at her side. 
God bless him through all eternity for the good 
that he did to me ! He opened the gate of 
hope, which I deemed thj^t my sins had closed. 
He showed the Ahnighty to me, not as a stern. 
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unrelenting Judge, but as a tender and merciful 
Father. He assured me that the heavy debt 
of sin, which was crushing me to the dust, 
could be paid, nay, had been paid, in the 
precious drops of blood which had flowed from 
a dying Saviour. He taught me to turn to 
my Lord, even as the penitent thief on the 
cross, throwing myself entirely on that mercy 
which the contrite never yet sought in vain." 

Edgar Delaforce was deeply moved as ho 
spoke, and it was some time before his young 
son ventured to break the silence that suc- 
ceeded. 

" When your heavenly Father had forgiven 
you, did you not think that your father on 
earth might forgive you also?" 

" I did hope it, Willie, and I wrote to my 
parent in the spirit of the prodigal longing to 
return to his home, but feeling himself un- 
worthy to hold there even the lowest place. 
I wrote on the day before that on which your 
poor mother died, and again by the post that 
succeeded." 

" Oh, then, you were looking for answei-s," 
exclaimed Willie, " when you watched so im- 
patiently for the arrival of the mail from 
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England ! I wondered what letter you could 
be expecting, when I had never in my life 
known you receive one. When mail after 
mail came in, and still brought nothing for 
you, you grew quite feverish and ill. Why, 
why did my grandfather send you no answer?" 

" Doubtless," replied Edgar, in a tone so low 
that Willie could hardly catch his meaning, 
" he thought it just that I should bear the 
burden that my sin had brought upon me." 

"Perhaps he had left Kent,'* suggested 
Willie, " and never got your letters at all." 

" He was there not a month before my first 
must have reached England," replied Edgar ; 
" for I chanced to see his honoured name, as 
presiding at a religious meeting in my native 

village of C , in a newspaper early this 

year." 

"Perhaps he might have been ill, or — 
or — 

" In that case my sisters would have opened 
my letters, and all the more surely because 
they would have recognised my hand. No, 
no, my son," he added with a sigh, " I can- 
not deceive myself as to the cause of my 
parent's silence. To one himself so upright 
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and consistent, my errors must have appeared 
unpardonable; the stronger and more confiding 
his former affection, the more deeply would 
he feel how greatly that affection had been 
wronged." 

" father ! " exclaimed Willie, " whatever 
I might do, you never would cast me off/' 

" If I be spared to return to England," said 
the soldier, leaning his brow upon his hand, 
" I purpose to seek my father, and make one 
effort more to obtain his pardon and his 
blessing. If I never live to return, I charge 
you, Willie, to bear him a last message from 
me. Tell him how I have suffered, and how 
I have repented ; he will not visit my sins upon 
you. You will yet know the blessing, I trust, 
of a holy and peaceful home, and oh! may 
you be to my father all that I once hoped to 
be I" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A RETROSPECT. 




HE history which he had heard made 
a very deep impression on the mind of 
Willie. He returned to the dwelling 
of Mrs. Voisy full of deep thought; and 
even when at night he lay stretched 
on his bed, remembrance was haunting 
him stilL Willie had never before felt how 
real are the dangers of life, how strong the 
temptations offered by the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. He seemed to have been given a 
glimpse of the shoals lying under a bright and 
sunny sea. If his father had struck and well- 
nigh made shipwreck on those shoals, how 
could the son hope to steer safely amongst 
them? If his father had fallen when tempted, 
how could the son hope to stand? 

Eestless from busy thought, Willie sprang 
from his bed and went to the window. It 
looked out upon a part of the cantonments, 
and at a little distance beyoiid, some scattered 
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lights, gleaming through darkness, showed 
where stretched the city of Caubul. 

" Many people say," thought Willie, as he 
fixed his eye in that direction, " that yon city 
is full of enemies, and that some day, when 
we least expect it, they will all rise and attack 
us. If so, we must keep on our guard! 
There goes the sentinel on his lonely beat, 
backwards and forwards, backwards and for- 
wards, through the dark hours of night. It 
would be dangerous for us all were he to sleep 
on his post!" and then the command, Watdi 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation, came 
into the mind of the boy. There seemed some 
resemblance, which he felt, though he could not 
have traced it in words, between the dark city 
before him and an unknown and dangerous 
world — ^between secret foes and secret tempta- 
tions — ^the sentinel and conscience on the watch. 

Willie returned to his couch, but for hours 
he was unable to sleep. His thoughts re- 
curred again and again to his grandfather in 
England. " If he only knew," mused the boy, 
" how good, kind, and religious, my dear father 
is now, and how sorely afficted he has been, 
— if he only knew of his blindness, and his 
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patience, oh ! I am sure that his anger would 
all die away, and he would be prouder than 
ever of his son ! Shall I ask some one to 
write to Mr. Delaforce, and plead for my father, 
as he would not perhaps plead again for him- 
self ? No; my father at parting forbade me to 
speak to any one here of what he had told me 
to-day, and I never disobey his commands. 
But, could I not write myself?" This was so 
bold an idea that Willie wondered at himself 
for entertaining it for a moment. He had 
certainly been taught to write, and could write 
well, as far as mere penmanship goes ; but the 
boy had never composed a letter in his life, 
even on the commonest subject, and how dare 
he now attempt one of such delicacy and im- 
portance ! The child tossed from side to side, 
wakeful and restless, from revolving the project 
which filial love had suggested. He pictured 
his grandfather to himself as a tall, majestic old 
man, stem in manner, rigidly just in principle, 
— one rather to be feared than to be loved. 
How should a young boy like himself venture 
to write to such a being ! 

Then Willie was troubled by minor diflScul- 
ties at which the reader may smile : How to 
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procure a sheet of paper for his letter ; how, 
when written, it could be sent to England, — a 
place which seemed to the boy almost as distant 
and difficult to be reached as the moon. Would 
it be needful to prepay the postage, and if so, 
where was the money to be got? Above 
all, Willie was puzzled to determine how he 
should address his grandfather at the beginning 
of his letter, and how sign himself at the end. 
He must neither be too forward nor too 
familiar, neither hurt nor offend. The boy 
dropped asleep in the midst of his difficulties, 
and they pursued him even in his dreams. 

Willie awoke early in the morning, and the 
first thing that he did when he arose was to 
kneel down and lay his troubles before God, 
asking of him counsel and help. Willie felt 
no difficulty in addressing the Highest and 
Holiest by the tender name of Father; there 
was no doubt or fear to keep back a poor child 
who pleaded the cause of a parent. " What a 
comfort it is," thought Willie, " that prayer is 
such a simple thing ! When I ask in the name 
of the Saviour, I am sure that God will hear 
me, and that my words, and even my thoughts, 
will go right up to Heaven, without my needing 
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any man's help to send them. How strange 
it is that it should be easier to go straight to 
God than to one of His servants, and that He 
is kinder and more ready to listen than even 
the holiest man!" 

The boy resolved to beg from Mra. Voisy 
the writing materials which he needed, and 
also information as to how to send his letter, 
when the task of writing should be finished. A 
few words may be needful to explain how the 
son of the blind soldier came to be under the 
charge of this lady, and to hold in her house 
the position which had exposed him to the 
ridicule of the drummer. 

When the mother of Willie lay ill of a linger- 
ing and fatal disease, the chaplain of Edgar's 
regiment had interested in her favom* the wife 
of one of the officers. Mrs. Voisy, for it was 
she, had felt much pity for the dying woman, 
and yet more for the husband and son, who 
for months watched over the sufferer with 
patient, self-denying care. Mrs. Voisy had a 
son, of nearly the same age as Willie, the only 
survivor of several children, all of whom, except 
Peregrine, had died soon after their birth. It 
may have been that the tender mother's nerves 
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Lad been shaken by so much sorrow, or that her 
anxiety for her surviving child had made her 
afraid to cross his will in anything, but certain 
it was that Peregrine was sadly mismanaged and 
spoilt. The native servants humoured his 
caprices; his fancies were always indulged; and 
as the child's health suffered not only from the 
climate of India, but from the habit of pam- 
pering his appetite at meat-times and all other 
times, Mra Voisy declared that her darling was 
of too delicate a constitution to be troubled with 
lessons. 

*' Really, Matilda," said Captain Voisy, one 
day to his wife about a year before our story 
begins, " Peregrine is becoming utterly spoilt, 
and a burden to himself and to others. He 
is full eight yeara of age, and does not know 
a single letter." 

" Look at that dear pale cheek 1 " said the 
mother pleadingly to her husband. 

" He must be sent to England," was the 
captain's brief reply. 

Now, this threat of sending her son to Eng- 
land was always terrible to Mrs. Voisy. To 
have parted with her last remaining darling 
would have been like parting with a string of her 
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heart. Stimulated by fear that such a threat 
might possibly be performed, the lady made 
several efforts to commence the education of 
Master Peregrine. But her attempts were 
quite unavailing. The sallow, sickly child was 
an unmistakable dunce, and seemed contented 
always to continue a dunce ; he could not be 
tempted to learn the alphabet by the prettiest 
set of ivory letters, and no persuasion served to 
convince him that twice two doesnot make ^^re^. 

A bright thought struck Mrs. Voisy. " He 
only wants the spur of emulation. I am sure 
that my Peregiine has naturally a great deal 
of mind, but he needs the companionship of 
others fully to draw it out." 

" True, he would have that advantage in 
England," observed Captain Voisy with a smile. 

The mother's anxiety made her ingenious in 
finding an expedient to put off the event which 
she dreaded. The death of Edgar's wife oc- 
curred not long after, and on the day of her 
funeral the regiment was ordered to march for 
Caubul. The soldier was of course unable to 
take his child with him, when engaged in active 
service, and knew not under whose charge to 
leave his now motherless boy. Mrs. VoLsy, 
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partly from motives of kindness, but yet more 
from the desire to provide a companion (or lier 
son in " the nicest boy in the regiment, one 
whom any one might think a gentleman's 
child," offered to take a mother's care of Willie. 
With gratitude and joy Edgar accepted her 
kindness, and young Delaforce became the in- 
mate of the lady*s comfortable home. 

The experiment was not completely success- 
ful. Peregrine, indeed, was almost as much 
pleased with his new playmate as with the 
fine green parrot which his father had given 
him when starting for Caubul. Mrs. Voiay 
found that her new pupil leanied quickly, and 
took pleasure in receiving instruction; but she 
also found that his progress by no means af- 
fected that of her son. Peregrine liked to have 
some one always ready to read to him some- 
thing amusing, and as long as he could indulge 
in this luxury, had no desire himself to read. 

"It will all come in time; we must have 
patience," remarked the partial mother ; " some 
intellects open slowlj'^, — it is not the sharpest 
child that turns out the cleverest man." 

When the campaign in Afghanistan was over, 
when victory had crowned British arms, and 
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Caubul and its dethroned king remained in the 
hands of our troops, Captain Voisy, like many- 
other officera, permitted his family to join him . 

The prospect of being again with his dear 
father was the first thing to rouse Willie from 
the sadness which had oppressed him since the 
loss of his mother. The boy had keenly felt 
his separation from his only remaining parent, 
and was uncomfortable in his dependent and 
peculiar position, — a position which exposed 
him to all the caprices of his young companion. 
Peregrine, though not of an ill-natured dis- 
position, nor devoid of kindly feelings, treated 
the soldier's son as something between a servant 
and a plaything, whose sole ofiice was to minis- 
ter to his young master's selfish amusement. 

It was with delight that Willie set out on 
his journey towards the noi*th-west. When, 
during the long marches which ensued, poor 
Peregrine was ciying with weariness, complain- 
ing of a thousand petty discomforts, and long- 
ing to be back at Delhi with all his luxuries 
about him, Willie was exulting in the delight- 
ful change. He looked up in admiration on 
the grand mountain scenery through which he 
travelled, — stupendous rocks with bold peaks 
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that seemed to cut the sky, or, overhanguig 
the narrow passes, as if threatening to over- 
whelm the man who should dare to invade 
their wild recesses. Willie never dreamed that 
those glorious mountains would one day appear 
to his mind as prison-gates closed beliind him, 
or, that the Caubul which he so much longed 
to reach would prove to him and to those 
around him the scene of dangers and suffer- 
ings. How mercifully does Pi-ovidence shut 
out the future from our curious gaze ! 

One trial met Willie immediately on his 
aixival in the city of Caubul. His impatience 
to see his father was so great, that without 
stopping to enter the dwelling which Captain 
Voisy had prepared for his wife, or to ask leave 
of the lady, then engrossed by her joyful meet- 
ing with her husband, he mn off to find his 
own parent amongst the soldiers in canton- 
ments. Willie's quick eye soon recognised 
the tall, slight form which he knew so well. 
Edgar was leaning on a wall, with his arms 
folded on his breast, and his head slightly 
bowed down, as if in thought. W^ith a heait 
throbbing high with joy, Willie ran forward 
so rapidly, that he had scarcely time to wonder 
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why his father did not appear to observe him. 
The boy's joyous cry, as he sprang upon Edgar's 
neck, was the first notice which the soldier 
received of the presence of his son, and it 
startled him as if from a dream. Then, in- 
deed, Willie was closely strained to a parent's 
heart, and words of glad greeting were ex- 
changed; but when the boy gazed up into the 
dear eyes, which, whether in sorrow or in joy, 
had ever had a kind look for him, he was 
alarmed at seeing a change, the nature of 
which he could not at first comprehend. The 
once beaming glance had lost its life ; a dull 
film was drawn like a curtain over the eyes, 
which had been before as the windows through 
which looked forth the bright intellectual soul ! 

" You see me altered, my boy," said Edgar, 
understanding the meaning of the sudden half- 
uttered exclamation which burst from the lips 
of his son. " Since I left India a mist has been 
gradually, very gradually, gathering over my 
^ight. It is a blessing," he added, more cheer- 

ly, "that I can now have you beside me. 

rast see through your eyes all that passes ; 
will be as day-light to me." 

this is dreadful !" exclaimed Willie. 
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" It is what God sends," said the soldier 
calmly, " and He doth not afflict willingly, 
nor grieve the children of men." 

The soldier's reflections, as he had stood 
leaning against the wall, had been of one of 
whom we read in the Bible, a sinner against 
the Saviour, struck with sudden blindness by 
a glimpse of the glory of God " Blindness," 
thought Edgar Delaforce, "had been on the 
heart of Paul, thick blindness of ignorance and 
sin ; and it was not till the hour that shut 
out light from his mortal eyes, that the eyes 
of his spirit were opened, and he looked to the 
Saviour and lived. Shall I, then, dare to mur- 

■ 

mur, I who have so grievously erred, because 
the world which I once loved too well is for 
ever veiled from my sight, — when God in His 
mercy and love has first showed me my sin, 
and then Him whose death has saved me from 
its punishment and its power?" 

But though Edgar received his affliction 
submissively, as a child his father's correction ; 
and though he felt it well that the prodigal 
should be in want, to draw him back to his 
home; there were times when the soldier felt 
his burden almost too heavy to be borne. The 
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silence of his father cut him to the heart, and 
the increasing darkness around him heavily 
weighed on his spirits. It was not a little 
trying to a brave spirit to be shut out for 
ever from active service, while his step was as 
firm, his arm as strong as those of any man 
in the regiment. Edgar had especially felt 
this trial when, in October, a body of troops, 
of which — but for his blindness — he would 
have formed one, marched out of Caubul to- 
wards JcUalabad, under the conduct of General 
Sale. Captain Voisy had accompanied this 
body, being again compelled to part from his 
wife, whom he left with their son in canton- 
ments. How painful would have been the 
trial of parting, could the oflScer have foreseen, 
when starting on his dangerous service, that 
the gentle, timid wife, who expressed such 
anxiety on his account, might herself be ex- 
posed to perils as great as any which he would 
encounter ! 

Having thus explained the situation of the 
different characters of my tale, I will take up 
the thread of my story as I find it on the 
morning of the first of November. 
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CHAPTER V. 

fy THELETTER. 

Hi HE mind of Willie was full of Ins 
project of writing to his grandfather, 
and he had seldom had his patience 
as much tried as it was on that morn- 
ing. Mrs. Voisy ^s^as not remark- 
able for punctuality; on this occa- 
sion she was nearly an hour beyond her usual 
time for appearing. Peregrine was quite as 
impatient as Willie, though from a ver}^ differ- 
ent cause. 

" I wish mamma wouldn't dine out/' said 
the boy, in a tone of peevish discontent; "it 
makes her so sleepy the next morning. She 
never thinks how hungry I am, — and the water 
in the urn is getting quite cold, before she 
comes to make the tea !" 

Willie niade no observation; he was in the 
midst of the composition of a difficult sentence, 
and stood thoughtfully looking into the fire, 
as he stirred it into a roaring blaze. The 
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climate of Caubul, far colder than that of 
Delhi, required a warm hearth at so late a 
season of the year. 

At length a light rustling of silk was heard, 
and Mrs. Voisy entered the room, wrapped in 
a Cashmere shawl, and looking anxious and 
pale. She was a small, delicate woman, rather 
youthful in appearance, with a profusion of 
light-brown ringlets, soft features, an^ a weak, 
childish voice. 

"Mamma," exclaimed Peregrine, the moment 
that he saw her, "where is the guava jelly 
that you promised me?" 

" My darling, I forgot it," replied the mother, 
as she pressed her morning kiss on the flabby 
cheek of her discontented boy. "I really 
heard enough at Lady Macnaughten's last 
evening to put everj^thing else out of my mind. 
I could not close an eye all the night!" 

"Was there news from the army?" asked 
Willie. 

"Oh yes," sighed Mrs. Voisy, sinking wearily 
down on her chair. " The envoy received a 
hurried note yesterday from an officer serving 
with Sale. His force has been attacked near 
the pass of Jugdulak; the dreadful Afghans 
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came down on his rear-guard; — we have losfc 
nmety killed and wounded/' 

" I hope papa is all safe/' inteiTupted Pere- 
grine, suspending his knife and fork for a 
moment above his pickled sardine. 

"Yes, thank Heaven!" replied the lady; 
" his dear name is not on the terrible list. 
But oh, the fighting is not over, — the force 
will never reach Jellalabad in safetv! Think 
of those awful passes which we ti'aversed on 
our way to this place ! " 

"I know I got precious tired of them,'* 
said Peregiine, speaking with his mouth half 
full ; " and I'm precious tired now of waiting 
so long for my tea." 

Mi-s. Voisy did not notice the hint: **I. 
heard such dreadful things too," she continued, 
"about the state of affairs in Gaubul. I 
can't think how Sir Alexander Bumes and 
others dare to live in the city, thei*e's such a 
bad feeling amongst the people. I am sure 
that I scarcely feel safe even here in canton- 
ments, and every Afghan that I see I fancy 
to be a murderer in disguise, with a dagger 
hid under his cloak!" 

"One did me a kindness ye^t^^Aa.^" x^- 
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marked Willie, "and a fine-looking fellow he 
was. Ceitainly he was one I'd rather have 
for a friend than a foe!" 

Here Peregrine, whose circle of interest 
was just then confined to the breakfast-table 
before him, insisted on his cup being filled, 
and soon was in the full enjoyment of that 
which was to him the greatest pleasure in life. 

Mi-s. Voisy herself ate nothing, and looked 
so anxious and depressed, that it was some 
time before Willie ventured to ask the ques- 
tion trembling on his lips, how he could send 
a letter to England. 

"To whom do you wish to write?" 

"To a gentleman — a clergyman — ," an- 
swered Willie, colouring, he scarcely knew why. 

"For your father, I suppose?" said Mrs. 
Voisy. 

The question puzzled the boy. In one 
sense he was going to write for his father, but 
as that was not the sense intended by the 
lady, Willie looked confused and did not 
reply. 

" You are young to begin a correspondence 
for yourself/' said Mrs. Voisy, with a faint 
approach to a smile. 
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"There's sometbing that I wish much — 
vciy much to write, — something that I can- 
not just tell you about, but it*s nothing wrong, 
only — ;" Willie stopped, not knowing how to 
explain himself further. 

"You need say no more, dear child," 
said the lady; "I will give you materials 
for writing, and forward your letter when 
finished." 

Willie thanked his friend with a gi-ateful 
heart; but he had not yet attained his desire. 
Mrs. Voisy s thoughts were so much engaged, 
that she forgot her promise as soon as she had 
made it. One of the lessons in life which we 
have to study longest and latest is that of 
imtience. To the child it is a hard one, and 
even the grey-haired Chiistian often cons it 
with diflSculty. Great trials are like the 
heavy blows of a mallet which descend but 
now and then ; little ones are like the rub- 
bing of a file. Both are instruments in God*9 
hand, and designed to perfect His work in His 
people ; but while we call faith and patience 
to our aid to enable us to bear great trials, 
we often forget that we also need them for 
such as the world deems trifling. 
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The whole of that day was one trial of 
patience for Willie. Mrs. Voisy set him 
lessons to leam^ and after he, with great diffi- 
culty, had turned his thoughts from his letter 
sufficiently to master his tasks, the lady did 
not care to hear him repeat them. Willie 
watched for the moment when Mi-s. Voisy 
should go to her desk ; he would remind her 
of her promise then. She had scarcely placed 
her key in the lock when visitors came in, all 
full of the two absorbing subjects, — Sale's 
fight near Jugdulak, and the danger of a ris- 
ing in the city of Caubul. Tlie visitors left 
Mrs. Voisy more unhappy than she had been 
ere they came ; and as she sat with her hand 
pressed over her eyes, Willie had not the heart 
to disturb her with any request of his owa 
Dinner-time arrived ; the meal was a long one, 
— at least so it seemed to the boy ; all the 
morning had been lost, and the evening he 
always devoted to his father. 

"Now, boys, you must amuse yourselves 
quietly," said Mrs. Voisy, again approaching 
her desk ; " the packet for England will be 
made up this afternoon, and I have all my 
home-letters to write." 
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" You come and play at marbles with me, 
Willie/' said Peregrine Voisy. 

Willie, without heeding him, drew near to 
the table at which the lady was now seated, 
bending over her letter, so that her long ring- 
lets touched the paper on which she was 
writing. Part of a quire lay temptingly 
beside her. Willie regarded with a hesitating 
air now the paper, and now the lady. " If 
she would only look up!" thought he. 

" Willie, come and play with me directly," 
exclaimed Peregrine, in a peevish tone of com- 
mand. 

The boy's iixitable voice disturbed his 
mother ; she mised her head with a gesture of 
annoyance. 

" Why do you stand there ? " she said to 
Willie, a little displeasure in her manner. 

"Might I — only one sheet" — murmured 
Willie, in his desire to serve his father, bear- 
ing to be considered for once a troublesome 
boy. 

" Oh ! take it and go," said the lady im- 
patiently, "and don't disturb me agaia There 
are pen and ink on the other table." 

Willie eagerly took the sheet of paper, and 
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retreated to the most distant part of the 
room ; but he was not to be left there in 
peace. 

"I won't have you write ; you shall play 
with me ! " cried Peregrine, following him into 
his corner. 

" Master Peregrine ! if you would let me 
have but one quiet hour. I have something 
that I am so anxious to do." 

" You are only kept here to please me ; if 
you are so tiresome and ungrateful, 111 get 
mamma to turn you out!" exclaimed the 
spoilt boy, who was quite unaccustomed to 
hear any one dispute his will for a moment. 

Willie's spirit blazed up into flame ; he felt 
so angry that he longed to strike to the floor 
the insolent, purse-proud child. A passionate 
answer was on his lips ; but the thought of 
his father — his blind, patient, suffering father — 
made him suppress it by a violent effort. He 
knew that his first victory must be over his 
own fiery temper. With great difficulty com- 
manding his voice, Willie replied, " I am not 
ungrateful to your mother for her kindness, 
and I am willing to give up my pleasure for 
you. But this is not pleasure, but duty, 
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Master Peregrine ; I must, and will do it, and 
at once. Let me just have this time to my- 
self, and I will do what you like to-mon-ow." 

"You are very unkind!" roared Peregrine, 
who never listened to reason. Mrs. Voisy 
turned round from her desk, a frown upon her 
gentle brow. 

" Eeally, Willie, you are showing very little 
consideration for me to-day." 

Poor Willie felt the reproach keenly, though 
he knew it to be imdeserved. Should he give 
up the attempt to write on that day, and put 
off sending his letter till the next mail ? That 
would involve the delay of at least a fortnight, 
and a fortnight to a child of ten years of age 
seems a veiy long time indeed. His father 
had had to wait so long already ; and who 
could tell what consequences might follow the 
delay of only a week ; it was possible that his 
grandfather might die, — die without having 
forgiven his son ! That consideration deter- 
mined Willie's course. Bending down to Pere- 
grine's ear, in a tone of entreaty, he whispered, 
" Give me one hour, but one hour to myself, 
and you shall have all my metal ^ to-morrow." 

^ S^'cctmcats. 
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Peregrine shook his head. 

"All that I get in a week," said Willie, 
raisinor his bribe as he read hesitation in the 
face of the child ; "all the nice things that are 
given me as long as we stay in Caubul !" 

An offer so munificent was not without 
effect, even on the perverse spirit of Peregrine 
Voisy. The boy made up his mind to one 
hour's solitude, and seated himself near the 
fire, surrounded by a heap of toys, whish 
Willie hurriedly sought out for him from every 
corner. Wooden elephants with bright red 
howdahs^ were there, oxen with humps on 
their backs, boxes, and bangles^ of many- 
coloured beads, in which Indian children 
delight. 

Then Willie turned to his paper, and began 
hastily ruling the sheet, for he had not yet 
escaped from the bondage of lines. To write 
such a letter would have been a diificult task to 
one of twice the age of Willie, even in the 
most quiet retreat ; and he had to pen it 
amidst a dozen teasing interruptions, which 
sorely tried his patience. As the boy sat with 
pen ready dipped, biting the end of the quill, 

' A kind uf covered seat for those who ride elephants. * Bracelets. 
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uncertain in what manner to begin, Peregrine 
called out' from his station near the fire — 
being much too lazy to rise — "Willie, I've 
knocked off my elephant's trunk ; I want you 
to stick it on again 1 " 

To prevent disturbance, Willie hastened to 
the side of the boy, wishing the wounded 
elephant at the bottom of the sea. But this 
task performed only led to others ; there 
seemed to be no end to Peregrine's require- 
ments ; now there was a stiff lid to be opened; 
now a hard knot to be untied ; the young 
gentleman appeared to have no use of his own 
hands,*— helpless as a babe, he referred every 
difficulty to his companion. The patience of 
Willie was well-nigh exhausted before he came 
to the end of his letter. In very simple 
language he had told the story of his father s 
blindness and sorrows, the illness and death 
of his mother, and the longing desire of Edgar 
to receive one little kind word from his home. 
The epistle, short and childish as it was, had 
the force of truth and the pathos of affection. 
Willie was much pleased with his work when 
completed, notwithstanding one or two un- 
lucky blots, caused by sudden interruptions. 
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He folded his paper carefully, and directed it 
as well as he could, with considerable misgiv- 
ings as to whether he had spelt the town of 

C correctl}'-. Willie wrote " England " 

in very large letters beneath, with a strange 
wonderinor doubt as to whether his little 

o 

epistle would ever actually reach a place so 
distant. There remained now nothing to do 
but to wafer the letter. Mrs. Voisy had 
plenty of wafers in her desk, but she was still 
busily writing, and Willie was unwilling to 
interrupt her again. He remembered that in 
his sleeping-room there were some wafers which 
had been given to himself and Peregrine to 
play with ; and leaving his letter, he ran 
quickly to procure what he needed from the 
apartment above. 

Willie was down again in three minutes, 
but those three minutes had sufficed for mis- 
chief. Peregrine was still seated before the 
fire with his toys around him, but he was no 
longer playing with them. He was amusing 
himself by throwing bits of paper into the 
flame, to watch them go blazing up the chim- 
ney. He had commenced his diversion with 
some scraps of waste paper which his mother 
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had cast aside ; but, when Willie entered, he 
perceived to his horror one half of his laboured 
letter in the hands of the thoughtless boy! 

" Oh ! you mischievous monkey ! " ex- 
claimed Willie, his temper completely giving 
way, as he darted forward and seized Pere- 
grine by the shoulder so roughly as to knock 
him over on the floor. The child was scarcely 
in the least hurt, but he was startled and 
frightened, and burst out into such a loud 
passionate yell, that Mrs. Voisy started from 
her seat in alarm. 

"My darling, what has happened?" she 
exclaimed. 

*' He hit me, he knocked me over ! " roared 
Peregrine, the big tears coursing one another 
down his cheeks. 

All the mother was roused in Mrs. Voisy. 
Gentle as she was, she could be very angry at 
wrong or injury done to her darling boy. She 
clasped the crying Peregrine to her heart, and, 
turning an indignant glance toward Willie, in 
a voice tremulous from emotion, she cried, 
" To think of your daring to lay a finger on 
my child, you most ungrateful and insolent of 
boys ! Go to your father, and remain with 
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Lim — you shall not sleep one niglifc longer 
under my roof. My son shall never agahi 
bo exposed to the violence of a bully like 

you." 

Willie's heart swelled high — there was a 
choking sensation in his throat at that moment 
— had it been to save his life, he could scarcely 
have uttered a word. With burning cheek 
and swimming eyes he turned to the door, 
and quitted the dwelling in which he should 
never again find a homa 
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CHAPTER VI. 

REVENGK. 

T! was with very bitter feelings that 
Willie Delaforce made his way to the 
baiTacks. Disappointment, morti- 
fication, anger, filled his bosom, and 
the charge of ingratitude from his 
benefactress stung the boy to the 
quick. Willie also knew, from painful experi- 
ence, that even the society of his father would 
scarcely render tolerable the kind of life to 
which he was now returning. He was to 
have a speedy taste of the annoyances before 
him. The first person whom Willie encoun- 
. tered in the courtyard was Jack Towler, the 
drummer, who seemed to be ever on the 
watch to plague and distress those more feeble 
than himself. 

"I say, young 'un," commenced the red- 
haired tormentor, " you gave me the slip yes- 
terday, sneaking past like a weasel while the 
captain crossed the parade ; but I've had the 
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change out of your father ; I wasn't going to 
lose all my fun." 

"What do you mean?" exclaimed Willie. 

" Why, if a fellow see a water-bucket handy, 
and it suits him to put it down to ease him- 
self, just as some one comes groping his way 
across the compound, and if some one happens 
to stumble over it, and get a knock on the 
eye — all by accident, d'ye see — " 

" Do you mean," cried Willie, passionately 
interrupting him, " that you took advantage 
of my poor father's blindness to trip him up, 
when — if he had only his sight — you would 
no more dare to insult him than you would 
walk into the den of a lion !" 

"A lion V* exclaimed Jack, with a mocking 
laugh ; " I thought as how you saints were all 
lambs. I've owed your father a grudge ever 
since he took me up sharp for swearing, as if 
my tongue were not my own. I'm never the 
chap to forget to settle a little account of that 
kind." 

" You're a cowardly bully !" muttered Willie 
between his clenched teeth. 

"I've a crow to pluck, too, with your Afghan 
friend, who helped you out of the ditch — I'll 
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teach him to meddle with other men's mat- 
ters. Look ye, IVe kept a bone of pork as a 
special compliment to him, — these Mussulman 
dogs hate pork like poison ; 1*11 have a shy 
at him when he comes next with a message 
from the old Shah at the Bala Hissar." 

** You'd better have a care what you're 
about," observed a soldier ; " these Afghans 
are ticklish customers to deal with. Wasn't it 
but t'other day that Mr. Melville had to ride 
for his life?" 

Jack's only reply was a laugh, as he 
pointed towards the approaching figure of 
Osman. 

"Don't insult him," exclaimed Willie, quickly, 
" we have enemies enough in Caubul !" 

" We'll thrash them again, as we've thrashed 
them before ; I'd fight a score of 'em with 
my drumsticks!" cried Jack. "What do you 
wager now that. I don't hit the fellow right in 
the eye?" His action was suited to his words, 
and something from the hand of the drummer 
went whirling through the air, and struck the 
beard of the advancing Osman. 

But neither the lad nor his companions had 
calculated upon the sudden effect produced Vs^ 
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the wanton insult. In a moment — with a 
bound like that of a tiger — Osman was at the 
side of the drummer, a dagger flashing in his 
hand. " Dog of a kaffir, take that ! " he ex- 
claimed, and Jack lay bleeding in the dust. 
Several soldiers rushed forward to seize the 
Afghan, but his movements were too quick to 
enable them to efiect their purpose. Spring- 
ing lightly over the wall into the dry ditch — 
as Willie had done on the previous day — 
Osman made off in the direction of the city. 
He was fired at while struggling up the oppo- 
site bank, but the balls only tore up the earth 
near him ; not one struck his person. The 
whole terrible scene passed so rapidly before 
Willie's eyes, that Osman had vanished almost 
before the boy could realize what had hap- 
pened. 

"Follow him, follow him \" shouted several 
voices ; but no one rushed forward in piursuit. 

" If they come to beard us in our very can- 
tonments," muttered Hatter, " it's time for us 
to look out for squalls." 

"Is Towler much hurt?" cried Willie, 
pressing foi-wards as the drummer was raised 
from the ground. 
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** It seems only a sla.sb on the shoulder, but 
a deep one ; I'll warrant it was given with a 
will. He*ll not be in such a hurry to crack 
his rough jokes on an Afghan again. Here, 
lads, lend a hand, take him off to the hos- 
pital ; we must report the case to the sur- 
geon.'' 

While Towler — groaning and bleeding — 
was borne away by the soldiers, Willie, much 
shocked by what he had witnessed, went and 
told all to his father. 

" I can hardly help thinking," said the boy, 
as he ended his story, *' that Towler deserved 
what he got. I am angry with myself for 
not feeling more sorry for him. Do you know, 
father, that when he told me that he had 
tripped you up from pure malice, I felt — I 
felt that I hated him so, that I could almost 
have done what Osman did. Perhaps my 
thought was as bad as the Afghan's deed, for 
I remember the words which you taught me : 
He that hateth his brother is a murderer. It 
was so strange, I seemed to see my thought 
acted before me the very moment after it had 
dai-ted thi-ough my brain.'' 

" You saw the ripe deadly fruit of hatred 
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beskle its bud. The fruit is enclosed in the 
bud, though circumstances may prevent its 
ever ripening, into an open act of blood-shed- 
ding. We must crush the sin in the bud, the 
crocodile in its shell Man can only condemn 
us for our deeds, but the Lord judges the 
thoughts of the heart." 

'• Do not the Afghans look on revenge as a 
virtue ?" asked the boy. 

"They do ; they follow the law. An eye for 
an eyey and a tooth for a tooth/' 

" Father," said Willie in a hesitating tone, 
"does it not almost seem as if that law were a 
simple and just one? It is right that when men 
do evil they should be punished, and natural 
that when people hate us, we should liate them 
again." 

** You would wish to be under the law of 
strict justice, — that law which gives every 
sin its i^nalty, and every sinner his punish- 
ment ? " 

" I scarcely know," replied Willie, " but it 
seems to me a just and right one." 

" It is just and right,** replied the soldier ; 
" it is the law which God once gave to the 
world, and holy and righteous was His sentence. 
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The soul ihat ainneth U sJiall die. But, Willie, 
have you ever considered that it would be a 
terrible law for uat Where should we stand, 
what hope could we have if we were to be 
punished for every sin?" 

" You would have less to answer for than 
most men, dear father." 

" Can you have forgotten already the tale 
of sorrow which I so lately told you?" replied 
the soldier in a tone of deep sadnesa " But 
not to speak at all of grievous sinners such as 
I have been, would not you, young as you 
are, have cause for alarm were you to be 
governed by the law of strict justice alone ?'* 

"Well, I certainly do wrong sometimes, 
but — but really I don't think that I'm so 
bad as some others. I'm not so selfish as 
Peregrine Voisy, and nothing like so wicked 
as the drummer." 

" Let us not talk about others, my boy, but 
keep simply to the point in question. Have 
you not even this very day done something 
which might expose you to just punishment 
from God?" 

Willie was silent for a few minutes ; he re- 
called feelings of fierce anger and hatred, hasty 
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words and rebellious thoughts, and after a 
pause replied, "Perhaps I hav€ done many 
things displeasing to God." 

"Have you, or I, or any one living, kept 
perfectly for one single hour the two great 
commandments on which hang all the law 
and the prophets, TJiou shalt love the Lord thy 
Ood with all thy hearty and with all thy soul, 
a/nd vnth all thy strength; and thy neighbour 
as thyself?'' 

" Every one breaks these commandments," 
said Willie ; " so every one sins, but not 
every one will die for ever." 

" No, God be praised ! " exclaimed the 
soldier. " But can you tell me, my son, upon 
what ground our hopes of safety and pardon 
can rest ? This is a question of the deepest 
importance even to a child like -you, for as 
you are not too young to have sinned, 
neither are you too young to be punished. I 
repeat, upon what rest our hopes of safety and 
pardon ? " 

" I suppose," said Willie simply, " that 
God in his mercy lets some people off their 
punishment." 

" If God punished some sins and not others, 
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where would be his justice ? If God took 
notice of nonCy where would be His holiness? 
If God promised punishments which He never 
inflicted, where would be His truth ? We 
all speak of the mercy of the Almighty, but 
we must never forget that justice, holiiieaSy 
and truth ai'e His perfections as well as 
mercy." 

"I can't see how they can ever agree," 
said Willie, greatly perplexed ; " if the Lord 
be so very holy and just. He can let no sinner 
come to heaven ; but if ail were shut out for 
ever, God would not appear merciful at all. 
I can't think how the great God can punish 
and pardon at once." 

" It passed the wisdom of man, my son, to 
find a way by which sin could be punished, 
and yet the sinner . forgiven, and justice, 
holiness, truth, and mercy, all meet and unite 
together. God himself found the way.'' 

'' Do you mean," said WiUie, with reverence, 
" by the Lord Jesus Christ coming to earth to 
die for our sins ? " 

" Yes ; He bore the sinner's punishment, 
that the sinner himself might go free. The 
Son of God took our nature, that He migkt 
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suffer and die in our stead. He satisfied once 
and for ever God's holiness, justice, and truth, 
and now His free mercy opens heaven s gate 
to all who repent and believe." 

" But, father, do you think that all Christians 
will be saved ? There are some so dreadfully 
wicked." 

" Christians in name and iiaine (Xidy, my 
Willie. All who have accepted the Saviour's 
gi'ace, seek to glorify the Saviour's name ; as 
they have received mercy themselves, so they 
show mercy to others ; as they live under the 
reign of love, so they are governed by the law 
of love. It is thus, my boy, that we, through 
God's help, must for ever renounce hatred, 
malice, and revenge. They may suit the poor 
heathen who know nothing of the Saviour's 
grace, or the ungodly who will not accept it ; 
but the forgiven must forgive, the beloved 
must love, the servants of Him who died for 
His enemies must follow in the steps of their 
Lord." 

" I will try — yes, I will try not to hate 
that lad," said Willie, thoughtfully applying 
his father's words to his own case ; " but I 
scarcely see how I can help myself It is so 
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hard not to hate our enemies, and he has 
behaved so shamefully to you." 

" We must pray for the aid of God's Spirit 
to enable us to wrestle down sin ; through 
his help alone can we be conquerors, and by 
our victory glorify the Lord," 

" Father, I fear that I have not been a 
conqueror to-day ; I fear that I have done 
something to grieve you," said Willie, laying 
his hand upon that of his parent. " I lost 
my temper with Peregrine Voisy ; he was so 
provoking, I had been so much teased and 
worried all the day, I seized his arm so 
roughly that I threw him down on the floor. 
Mrs. Voisy is very angry ; she has turned me 
out of her house, though indeed, and indeed I 
never meant to vex her, and Peregrine's way 
of going on was enough to drive any one 
wild ! " Fearful of his fiither's displeasure, 
Willie glanced up anxiously into his face. 

The soldier was grieved at these tidings, 
not only because his son had lost the shelter of 
a home and the care of a friend, but because a 
debt of gratitude was owed to Mrs.Voisy, and 
he was distressed that she should part in anger 
from one whom she so long had protected. 
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*' I much r^ret that this should have hap- 
pened," said Edgar gravely. **You admit 
that you lost your temper ; did you not at 
once make what amends you could, and ask 
pardon for what you had done ? " 

*' I never — ^never could ask pardon of that 
boy I *' exclaimed Willie ; " a little, peevish, 
selfish, snarUng— " 

Edgar pressed his son's arm to stop him. 
** What he may be is not the question, nor 
are you answerable for his conduct, but only 
for your own. Did you act according to the 
law of love towards the son of your benefac- 
tress ? " 

" He was provoking beyond bearing ! " 
cried Willie. '* I own that I did foolishly — 
that I did wrong ; but if you only knew 
what I have had to put up with in that 
house ! " 

Edgar could form a pretty accurate idea of 
the trials through which his son had had to 
pass, and was by no means disposed to judge 
him harshly. It appeared, however, to the 
mind of the soldier, that it was his boy's clear 
duty to express regret for giving way to 
temper, and he determined himself to accom- 
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pany Willie to the dwelling of Mi-s. Voisy, to 
seek an interview with that lady. 

Willie's pride was np in arms at such a 
proposal. " It would seem so cringing ! " he 
exclaimed ; and all the taunts of Towler and 
others rose up in the mind of the boy, and 
made him feel that he would rather die than 
humble himself to ask pardon. 

Edgar Delaforce, however, saw the right 
path clear before him ; pride must be pushed 
back with a strong hand if it stand before us 
in that wa}''. Willie yielded at length, though 
with great reluctance. Guided by his son, 
the blind soldier sought the residence of Mrs. 
Voisy, which was separated by a very short 
space from the barrack in which he dwelt. 

It is not necessary to describe the inter- 
view that followed. Mrs. Voisy s indignation 
l)ad to a certain degree calmed down, and she 
was well pleased to find that her past benefits 
had not been forgotten, nor acts of kindness 
thrown away upon the ungratefuL Willie 
did not, indeed, return to her care ; after 
what had occuiTed it was the wish of neither 
Mrs. Voisy nor his father that he should do 
so; but irritated feelings were smoothed down. 
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and kindly wishes for his welfare were ex- 
pressed. When Willie a second time turned 
from the door of the lady, it was no longer 
with the same painful sense of a tie having 
been suddenly wrenched asunder, a breach 
having been made that could never be filled 
up, a friend who had helped him in his time 
of need having been lost through the passion 
of a moment. 

*' Father, you were right — quite right," 
said Willie, as he guided his parent to the 
barracks ; " when I heard her speak gently 
once more, and saw the old kind smile on her 
face, I was glad — oh ! so glad that you had 
not suffered my pride to ke»p me from going 
back. Perhaps a time may come — I hope it 
may — when T may be able to show Mrs. 
Voisy in something better than words, that I 
can never forget her kindness both to my 
mother and to me." 

Edgar Delaforce now exerted himself to 
make arrangements for the comfort of his son. 
He wished to screen Willie as much as he 
possibly could from the evil influences which 
surrounded him. A respectable sergeant, who 
resided in an opposite wing of the barracks, 
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was induced to let Willie share his small room, 
on condition that the boy should be ready to 
go errands, or perform other such oflBces for 
him. 

"A strange position, truly, for a gentle- 
mans son," thought Willie, who, since he 
had heard the history of his Other's life, had 
altered his views I'egarding his own; " cleaning 
boots, rubbing up arms, running messages, 
may be my employment for months to come ! 
Little opportunity shall I have of leamiug or 
improving my mind ; — I wish, with all my 
heart, that I had made better use of such 
advantages when I had them!" Willie 
glanced around the sergeant's room, and con- 
trasted the deal shelf, on which rested beside 
a Testament a solitary volume on drill, with 
Mrs. Voisy's well-filled book- case, to whose 
contents he had always been welcome. Common 
rations, too, were but a sorry exchange for 
the refined delicacies of an oflicer's table, and 
a low charpoy for the comfortable couch on 
which Willie had stretched himself at night. 
" I shall have to pay pretty dear for my 
burst of passion,'' was the boy's silent refiec- 
tion ; " but, after all^ why should I wish to 
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enjoy more comforts than my father does ? 1 
can never grumble at hardships which he has 
borne for so long without a murmur ! " 

Thus mused Willie Delaforce, little knowing 
what a day might bring forth, and how 
different the future before him was from that 
which his fancy pictured I 
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CHAPl'ER VII. 

THE STOBM BUBSTS. 

[ARLY on the following morning, when 

dawn was just pui-pling the sky, the 

blind soldier, to whom night and day 

were alike, gioped his way to that 

part of the baiTack which had been 

portioned off as the hospital He 

was desiious to know how Towler had passed 

the dark hours, and whether his wound Avere 

considered to be one of a dangerous nature. 

Edgar was guided to the bed occupied b}' 

the drummer by the sound of impatient words, 

mingled with oaths, uttered by a hai-sh voice 

which he knew very well. As there Avas no 

indication in the tone of Aveakness, Edgar felt 

assured, even before hearing the report of the 

attendant, that the di'ummer*s wound was not 

likely to prove of serious consequence. 

" You have had a merciful escape," observed 

Edgar, as he seated himself beside Jack Towler. 

*' Escape ! " repeated the dinimmer fiercal^ \ 

6 
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*' it was that dog of an Afghan who escaped! 
— ^why did not those idiots cut him down, or 
blow his brains out as he jumped over the wall ! 
But I'll have my revenge yet, I'll have it ! " 
added the wounded lad, muttering an oath 
between his clenched teeth. 

Edgar had more than once rebuked the 
drummer for swearing, but without other effect 
than that of raising against himself a feeling 
of spiteful malice. He now determined to try 
a different way of reproving the sin, with some 
hope that during the forced confinement of the 
lad in hospital, words might be thought over 
which in days of health might fail of making 
an impression. 

" I remember," commenced the soldier, " a 
curious anecdote whicli I read many years ago 
in the history of France." 

Surprised at so sudden a change in the con- 
versation, Jack Towler turned to listen to what 
sounded like the beginning of a story, utteriog 
a slight exclamation of pain as the movement 
hurt his wounded shoulder. 

" Two gentlemen serving in the army of 
Henry IV., King of France, were conversing 
together one evening close to the royal tent 
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These gentlemeD, unconscious that their words 
reached any ear but their own, were indulging 
in very free and very offensive expressions re- 
garding their royal master, when suddenly the 
curtain of the tent was drawn back, and the 
monarch himself appeared before them." 

** They must have been startled !** exclaimed 
Towler with another oath. 

"'Remove a little further off, gentlemen/ said 
Henry, * for your king hears you ! ' '* 

"He'd not catch them at such talking 
again," said the drummer ; " but I can't for my 
life make out what that story has to do with 
anything we were saying 1 " 

" Our King hears us," replied Edgar gravely; 
'* every oath reaches the ear of Him whose 
command is. Above all tJdngSy swear not.'* 

Towler frowned, but he made no answer. 
Another sound at that moment caught his 
attention. 

" Hark ! " exclaimed Edgar, " was not that 
the boom of a gun ? " 

" I fancied I heard one — from the city, yes, 
— there again I What on earth can they be 
saluting about at this hour of the morning ! " 

" It is no salute ! " exclaimed Edgar, after 
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listening for some moments in breathless silence. 
*' No," lie added half aloud ; *' I suspect that 
the storm which so long has been brewing has 
burst upon us at last." 

His words were hardly uttered when Ratter 
burst into the hospital ward, in a state of great 
excitement. 

" The city is up in arms ! " he exclaimed ; 
** all is uproar in Caubul ! They say that the 
shops are plundered — the ti-easuiy attacked 
— the streets impassable from furious mobs — 
and that crowds of Afghans are rushing towards 
the house of Sir Alexander Burnes ! " 

" God help him ! " cried Edgar, starting from 
his seat ; " surely troops will be instantly sent 
to the rescue ! *' 

" There are enough of them in the Bala 
Hissar with the old king to wiing every rebel's 
neck ! '* exclaimed Towler ; " if the mob attack 
Burnes and Broadfoot, they'll find they've 
caught Tartars, that's all! " 

"Captain Sturt is riding oflF to Brigadier 
Shelton for orders," said Batter. *'That Sturt 
is a gallant fellow as ever put foot in stirrup ; 
he'll not let the grass groAV under him, — some- 
thing is sure to be done I " 
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Still came the heavy booming, mingled, as 
it seemed to the strained ears of the listeners, 
with the distant roar of a multitude ! 

" Oh, for one day of sight ! '* murmured 
Edgar, with an irrepressible burst of impatience, 
as he made his darkling way towards the court- 
yard, which was now the scene of great excite- 
ment, as tidings of various nature came pouring 
in from diflTerent quarters. Every eager tongue 
was expressing conjectures, discussing proba- 
bilities: was the king faithful or false, — would 
the Bala Hissar be attacked, — would Brigadier 
Shelton order out the troops, — could Buines 
and his friends in the city make head agjiinst 
the furious mob ? 

The excitement rose to its climax when 
orders came that the 54th Native Infantiy, and 
part of two other regiments, were to hold them- 
selves in readiness to march at a moment's 
notice for the palace of the Bala Hissar. Eager, 
as if summoned to a banquet, the gallant 
soldiers turned out, and the courtyard was 
tilled with glittering files that needed but 
another word to rush fearlessly on the foe, 
Edgar Delaforce seated himself on a gun in 
bitterness of soul, his spirit chafing against 
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the trial of blindness which rendered him use- 
less at such an hour, when the sound of the 
bugle, the clank of steel, the distant firing, 
the tramp of armed men, seemed an irresis- 
tible call to go forth to the aid of his comrades! 
Absorbed by the interest of the preparations, 
Edgar almost forgot to notice that his Willie 
never came near him, and that amidst the many 
voices that sounded around, he never heard 
that of his son. 

While the troops were waiting " like grey- 
hounds on the leash, straining upon the start," 
every eager eye turned towards Caubul, counter 
orders anived. There was to be no onward 
movement, nothing was to be attempted, 
though the guns from the Bala Hissar still 
boomed their fearful alarm ! The troops re- 
mained another hour under arms, ready to 
march, but restrained from doing so ! At 
length the gallant Sturt, commissioned to gain 
more certain tidings, rode off with eight sowars, 
or horsemen, in the direction of the Bala Hissar. 
Edgar listened to the tramp of hoofs as the little 
band dashed onwards to the city, and longed 
to be able to go forth like them to the scene 
of danger and of honour. 
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Another anxious half hour elapsed^ and then 
a single sowar on his reeking, panting horse, 
spurred back from the city, the bearer of evil 
tidings ! Sturt had been stabbed in three 
places when about to enter the palace, and, 
sorely wounded, was to be sent back to canton- 
ments under an escort from the Bala Hissar. 
There were rumours, which proved, alas ! but 
too true, that Bumes and others of our country- 
men had been murdered by the mob in the 
city ! The king, Shah Soojah, was in terrible 
alarm ; his power seemed trembling, his friends 
unceiiain ; the shadow of his Qpming fate ^ 
already darkening his path ! He had sent 
forth some of the troops which had been 
stationed in the Bala Hissar, to quell the re- 
volt in the city ; more were urgently required, 
and at length the impatient soldiers in canton- 
ments received the command, " Forward ! " 

Never had Edgar felt the weight of his 
affliction so crushingly heavy, never had he 
been so much tempted to murmur at the cross 
which had been laid upon him! A groan 
burst from his lips as the tramp of the relieving 



> Sbah Soojah was murdered at a later period ; his rival, Dost Mahomed, 
whom the English had dethroned, again became ruler in CaubuL 
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force sounded fainter and fainter in the distance ; 
he was left behind — strong of arm and fearless 
in spirit, yet useless and helpless as a child. 
Edgar grew now impatient at the absence of 
his boy. " At such a time as this Sergeant 
Brown might have let my Willie be beside me ; 
never did I so much need the support of his 
young and buoyant spirit ! " 

While Edgar thus reflected, the sergeant 
himself came up to the gun on which the 
soldier was seated, and addressed him in fami- 
liar tones : " I say, Edgar, where has your 
boy been all this day ? " 

" With you, I trust," answered the soldier 
quickly. 

" I've not set eyes on him since daybreak," 
said Brown. 

A strange pang of fear shot through the 
heart of the father. He instantly rose, and, 
with a loud clear voice, which rang through 
every part of the courtyard, demanded if any 
one present had seen Willie Edgar on that day. 
Replies came from different quarters, but all 
giving the same answer ; no one had seen him, 
no one knew where he could be. 

" He must have gone to Mrs. Voisy's." said 
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the soldier to himself, and instantly turneil in 
that direction. He asked for no guide to lead 
him, — it seemed as though parental anxiety 
served in the place of eyes. And yefc Edgar 
chid himself for that anxiety. " Wcos it not 
natural," he tried to think, "that Willie should 
visit, his old home, and be detained there b}' 
the kindness of his friend?" Notwithstanding 
this hope, which strengthened as the blind 
soldier proceeded, feeling his way along the 
wall, he did not omit to a.sk, whenever he 
heard a step, or a voice, whether any one had 
seen his bov. 

At the gate of the cantonments stood a 
soldier's wife, one well known and respected 
b}^ Edgar. To the oft repeated question of 
the father she was the first to give the reply, 
" Yes ; I saw your son early this morning." 

There was something in the woman's tone 
which increased, instead of allaying the parent's 
fear ; and it was with increased anxiety that 
he urged her to tell him at once all that she 
knew of his child. 

" I can't tell you much,'' replied the woman. 
" He was passing over to your quarters this 
morning, when he met an officer in the court- 
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yard, who sent him oflF with a message, and I 
have not seen the boy since/' 

"A message — ^to whom?" exclaimed Edgar. 

The answer came slowly forth, "To Sir 
Alexander Bumes, in the city." 

Edgar staggered back as though he had been 
stabbed! The iron of anguish had indeed 
entered his soul ! Vainly the woman tried to 
cheer him with hopes which she herself did 
not share : Willie might have gone to the 
Bala Hissar — or he might be safe and well now 
with some friend in the city — no one would 
hurt such a child ! Edgar, in the first shock 
of the tidings, felt as though his boy were 
hopelessly lost, and the yet audible sound of 
artillery almost drove him to madness. He 
raised his clenched hand towards heaven, and 
a passionate burst of despair was on his lips, 
when it was checked by the remembrance of 
his own words to the drammer that morning, 
" Our Bang hears us ! " The Ruler of heaven 
and earth, the great Disposer of events — He 
was listening. If He heard with displeasure 
the oath of the scoffer, would He not abo hear 
and reprove the murmur of the Christian ? 
There was war in the heart of Delaforce — the 
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struggle between evil and good, which the 
soldiers of the cross know so well A rebel- 
lious will was rising and striving for the mas- 
tery there ; but help was sought, and help 
was near ! Edgar pressed his bloodless lips 
together, as if to suppress the bursting groan ; 
and the first sentence uttered, when he spoke 
at length, was, " My God ! Thy will be done ! " 

With that first breathing of resignation 
came hope. God was so merciful, so good ; 
surely He had shielded the motherless child! 
Edgar had overcome his rebellious will, — now 
he wrestled against his despair. He pursued 
his search for his son, nor would suffer all hope 
to depart even when at length that fearful day 
came to a close. Much of his sleepless night 
was spent in prayer, — such prayer as only 
comes fi-om a soul that is agonized, yet in agony 
leans on her God. Edgar arose calmer and more 
resigned, though earthly hope was fading away. 

The^ excitement in the English quarters 
appeared rather to increase than diminish. 
Drums beat to arms ; troops came back from 
Caubul, bearing with them killed and wounded. 
Panic might be read in many a face ; it was 
reported that the king was paralyzed with 
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terror, and that the force which he had sent 
to crushi the revolt had been forced to fly in 
confusion. It was said that even the canton- 
ments were threatened ; guns were placed in 
battery, the ramparts were manned with 
double sentries ; but painful whispers were 
paased that ihe store of provisions laid up was 
not sufficient to last through any protracted 
defence. Edgar heard, but he hardly seemed 
to heed ; to him all sense of personal danger 
was lost in a more terrible fear. An exile 
from his country, cut off from his family, be- 
reaved of wife and child, sightless, friendless, 
almost hopeless, — what could Edgar fear in 
this life, for what remained for him to lose? 

Day after day passed, week after week, 
darker and darker loured the sky above the 
heads of our countrymen before Caubul. Some- 
times a ray of hope came streaming through 
the cloud, when some gallant deed of daring 
crowned the British arms with brief success, 
or fresh supplies of grain cheered the drooping 
spirits of the troops, or news came of the 
arrival of Sale at Jellalabad, and of his gallant 
defence of that stronghold. But Edgar heard 
nothing of his son ! From the frequent com- 
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munications that passed between cantonments 
and the Bala Hissar, tidings of the safety of 
Willie must soon have come, had the boy taken 
i-efuge in the palace. No doubt remained as 
to the murder of the unfortunate Burnes, and 
few hesitated to express their conviction that 
the fair-haired English boy must have shared 
his fate ! In dreams of the night alone Edgar 
again beheld his son ; there was no blindness 
then to shut out from his view the blue eyes 
which so often had fixed upon hiiii their gaze of 
i-everence and love. Edgar would wake firom 
such dreams with a start, and spring up, 
fancying that he had heard his child's voice, 
and that his lostvOne indeed was found. Then 
came the sharp pang of disappointment, but 
never again came the sore temptation to mur- 
mur under the cross. Edgar suffered, but did 
not complain ; he was learning to glorify God 
in the jirea; and never did the light of his ex- 
ample shine more brightly before men, than 
when all earthly source of joy seemed darkened 
to him for ever. When his messmates gmm- 
bled at scarcity, hardship, or cold — or bitterly 
commented on the divided counsels of their 
leaders, — when voices, more in aij<^er than in 
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fear, foretold coming disaster, ruin, and death; 
— the tone of Edgar was cahn, even cheerful. 
He was not, indeed, blind to the perils which 
menaced the devoted band, but he knew that 
the spirit of an English soldier should rise with 
the pressure of danger, and that in the per- 
formance of his duty he should shrink from 
neither hardship nor toil ! 

" There must be something in religion after 
all," muttered Jack Towler, who was now able 
to leave the hospital ; " when everything else 
is cut away beneath his feet, it is clear that 
this Edgar has something to rest on. That 
boy was as the apple of his eye, and yet I 
never hear an impatient word from his mouth. 
I should not wonder now if, when I'm an old 
man, I try religion myself ! Its clear it's a 
mighty comfort to them as have no comfort 
beside ; but not yet, I'll not try it on yet," 
laughed the lad ; " I'll have my full swing out 
first ! Let croakers say what they will, we'll 
beat these beggaiiy Afghans, or cut our way 
out to Jellalabad, and join the jolly fellows 
under Sale ! There's a long life and a merry one 
afore me ; it's time enough when death draws 
near to be thinking of what's to come after it ! " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A MOTHEB's BUBDEN. 

,F those who had known little Willie 
there was no one, his father excepted, 
who felt the loss of the child as keenly 
as Mrs. Voisy. Of a gentle and tender 
spirit, the lady bitterly reproached 
herself for having, in a moment of 
displeasure, driven from her house the boy who 
was so soon to meet with an untimely end. 
Mrs. Voisy had loved her young pupil ; the 
sight of his father, quiet and resigned, whose 
sunken cheek and wasted form alone revealed 
the depth of his silent sorrow, pierced the heart 
of the lady. 

Peregrine cried violently on first hearing of 
the fate of his former companion. His mother, 
with tender caresses, tried to soothe " the most 
feeling, most affectionate child in the world." 
Peregrine's distress was, however, soon relieved 
by a large supply of metai ; and the gift of a 
tame mungoose completely turned the channel 
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of his thoughts. He laughed at the move- 
ments of his new favourite, while his cheek 
was yet wet with the tears which he had shed 
for the old ! Peregrine, at this period, was 
scarcely capable of a deep and strong attach- 
ment. His hopes, fears, pleasures — all cen- 
tred in self. An icy crust of selfishness was 
hardening round his heart. Even his mother 
was chiefly dear to him beqause she watched 
over his comfort and ministered to his enjoy- 
ments. Peregrine had never been taught self- 
denial or consideration for others. As had 
once been jestingly observed, he knew no 
number but number one, no letter but the 
letter /. A giant weed was overspreading 
every comer of the young boy's heart, and it 
seemed as though no good seed could ever find 
room there to grow. 

Peregrine had been a good deal frightened 
at first by the accounts of battle and murder 
which were brought by every visitor to his 
mother. He became very timid at night ; 
could not bear to be left alone, and kept his 
delicate mother watching by his bed-side for 
hours, for he never felt safe unless her hand 
were resting upon his pillow. 
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" How he clings to me, my precious boy ! " 
was the thought of the pai-tial mother. "Oh! 
what would become of so tender a child were 
Heaven to remove me from him ? " This 
reflection pressed heavily upon the poor lady, 
because she was conscious that her health was 
breaking, that her days upon earth were num- 
bered, that the child who v/as the idol of her 
heart might soon be left without a mother. 

!rhe alarms and anxieties of that fearful 
November told greatly upon the health of 
Mrs. Voisy ; she trembled at the sound of 
artillery, and sickened at the sight of blood. 
She was ever expecting the worst, and envied 
her child "his thoughtless innocence," his 
" happy unconsciousness of danger." For, 
after the first few days of alarm, Peregrine 
fell back into his usual habits of selfish ease. 
He looked at large guns, thick walls, bristling 
ranks of soldiery, with a comfortable persua- 
sion that whatever might happen elsewhere, 
the cantonments at least were safe. 

" The Afghans can't get up that wall ; if 

they came near it, the big guns would knock 

'em all over ! Mamma's always afraid, but 

I'm not afraid ! When I'm a man I will 

7 
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fight 'em ! " With some such boast the Kttle 
fellow would dash down with a sweep of his 
arm a whole row of painted ninepins, which he 
called his A%hans, the terrible Akbar Khan^ 
himself as the king at their head ! 

It was scarcely, perhaps, to be expected that 
a child not quite ten years of age should 
watch every change in the countenance of one 
whom he had never known otherwise than 
delicate, but whose anxiety had always 
appeared to be on account of his health rather 
than her own. Peregrine was certainly one 
of the last to notice what must have been 
obvious to every observant eye — the rapid 
decline of his mother. Peregrine remarked, 
indeed, that she was no longer such a ready 
playmate or cheerful companion, — ^that she 
rested for hours on the sofa, cried much, and 
spoke in a faint low tone ; but if he thought 
at all on the subject, except as regarded his 
own comfort, he always quieted anxiety with 
the idea that his mother was only unhappy, 
notill — that it was fear which made her so pale. 

" I dare not break the truth to him," whis- 



^ The son of Dost Mahomed, and at that time the principal leader of 
the Afghans. 
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pered Mra. Voisy one day to a fiiend to whom 
she had been owning that the doctor held out 
but slender hope of her seeing another year ; 
" he has such a tender, loving heart — is so 
fondly attached to me, — I could not bear to 
wdtness his grief at the prospect of losing his 
mother! To leave him, and to leave him 
Aere, in the midst of perils so fearfiil, — oh! 
this makes it terrible to die ! " Tears fast 
flowed down the wasted cheek, and the voice 
was lost in a sob. 

" And but for thLs," said the friend very 
gently, " could you be content to depart ?" 

" I do not fear death as many fear it," said 
Mi-s. Voisy, raising her drooping head, and 
clasping her hands as she spoke ; ** I know in 
whom I have believed ; I can trust my soul 
to the Saviour whom, not having seen, I have 
loved ! But when I think of my boy, of him 
who has never yet known a sorrow from which 
my care could shield him, whom I have 
guarded from every trial, — to think of him left 
to struggle alone, unloved, uncared for — his 
father away — " again the mother's accents 
were choked in teal's, and she hid her face in 
her hands. 
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" You can trust your soul to the Saviour ; 
can you not also trust your child ? " 

" I am not like the soldier Edgar ; I have 
not his faith, his submission ; I cannot help 
taking thought for the morrow ; I cannot cast 
my cares upon God ! " every sentence was 
broken by a sob. 

" I once," said the visitor, " met with a 
Jewish parable wliich seemed to me to speak 
home to the hearts* of those who, like you, feel 
themselves heavy-laden with cares. A rich 
man, mounted on his chariot, overtook a poor 
man toiling wearily with a heavy burden 
along a dusty road. Full of kindness and 
compassion; the nobleman bade the wayfarer 
also mount into the chariot. The command 
was gladly obeyed. While the wheels, rolling 
rapidly, bore the twain with ease over the way 
which the foot-weary traveller had found so 
toilsome before, the rich man glanced kindly 
at the poor man, and with a little surprise saw 
him still supporting on his back the weight of 
his heavy burden. ' Put down your load on 
the chariot, ray friend,' said the benevolent 
man ; * that which can thus support ycm, can 
well support your burden also.' " 
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" I see ; I see your meaning/* said the 
invalid, with a faint smile ; " I can rest the 
safety of my soul on the mercy of my Saviour ; 
to that must I also confide my burden of 
earthly fears. He cares for me ; He will care 
for my boy ! I must, I will believe that if 
the Lord take from him his earthly mother. 
He will himself supply a parent's place ! Oh ! 
pray for me that my faith fail not ; pray that 
my anxious heart may be at peace ; assured 
that whatever the Lord may order, it will be 
ordered in wisdom and in love ! " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE INSURRECTION. 

T Is now time that the reader should 
know something of the fat« of Willie 



Delaforce ; and it is necessary, there- 
fore, that we should return to the 
events of the morning of the 2d 
of November. 
Willie had risen very early, with the inten- 
tion of visiting his father's quarter before 
beginning the work of the day. As he crossed 
the court3'ard, he met Lieutenant Sharke, a 
cousin of Captain Voisy, whose fiice was very 
familiar to the boy, as he had often seen him 
at the house of Peregrine's mother. That face, 
never very cheerful or pleasing, was now over- 
cast with an anxious frown, which scarcely 
relaxed as he muttered, on meeting Willie, 
" Just what I wanted ! he's a sharp child, 
and no one is likely to stop him." 

Willie touched his cap respectfully as he was 
about to pass the officer. 
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Hold there, my man," said Sharke. "You 
know the house of Sir Alexander Bumes in 
the city ? " 

"I've been there several times sir, in the 
palkee^ with Master Voisy ; I know it well," 
replied Willie. 

" Then, hark ye, — take this note to him as 
fast as you can ; don't give it to any of the 
niggers to carry ; put it into Sir Alexander's 
own hand ; it is of the greatest importance." 

"I will, sir," cried Willie, his blue eyes 
kindling with pleasure at the trust reposed in 
him. He was about to dart off directly, when 
the officer spoke again : — 

"If you bring back an answer within an 
hour — or stay — I will give you two — ^you 
shall have a rupee ^ for your trouble." 

Willie's face brightened, less at the thought 
of the rupee, than with pride at being charged 
by an officer with a message of such import- 
ance. Putting the letter in his bosom, he 
saluted the lieutenant again, and set off at a 
rapid pace towards the city of Caubul. 

"Burnes laughed at the warning of Tej 



1 A kind of can-iagc carried by men on poles. 
^ An Indian coin, worth abont 2s. 
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Mahomed yesterday," said Sharke to himself, 
as he turned from the spot ; " but even he will 
hardly fail to pay attention to this. I only 
hope it mayn't come too late ! " 

Invigorated by the crisp morning air, full of 
buoyant health and spirits, Willie pursued his 
way, whistling as he went over the hard frosty 
ground. " I shall write another letter to my 
grandfather," thought he, " and a much better 
one than the first ; there shall not be a blot 
upon this. With a rupee in my pocket I can 
pay for paper, and postage, and all, and ask a 
favour of no one ! There are fifty things I 
have thought of since, that I never put into that 
unlucky note which I wrote in such a hurry and 
bustle ! I will have it all so neat this time, 
as a letter upon business should be ; and if I 
get an answer, — oh! if I get an answer!" — 
the child leaped with delight at the thought. 

Then Willie fancied what that answer would 
be — hope colouring every fancy ; and how he 
would astonish his blind father by reading 
aloud the precious epistle from England. And 
Willie's imagination went yet further, over- 
leaping both time and space, till he pictured 
to himself his happy father locked in a 
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parent's arms, and welcomed to an English 
home, the loveliest, the brightest, the most 
joyous that ever was seen upon earth ! 

Willie was soon staHled fi'om his dav-dream 
on entering the narrow streets of the city, 
where, even at that early liour, there were signs 
of unusual bustle. "There must be some 
great Mohammedan feast," thought the boy, as 
he pursued his way towards the house of 
Sir Alexander ; " or, perhaps, I shall see some 
fine marriage procession with camels, and 
elephants, and music, when I turn the corner 
of that street; all the people seem running in 
one dii'ection, — I must have a sight of the 
show r 

Willie ran forward with the eagerness of 
a child, but the next minute was convinced 
that neither feast nor marriage procession had 
drawn together the surging mass of people 
that he saw before him, rushing like a dark 
tide up the street ! Imperfect as was his 
knowledge of the Pushtoo ^ language, he could 
not have mistaken the meaning of the wild 
cries which spoke hatred and thirst for blood, 
even had he not understood the words, "Death 

• Tho language of the Afgliana 
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to the Feringhees ! death to the Feringhees ! " 
Willie comprehended at once that the lives of 
the British were threatened, and ^hat, being 
an English boy, his best chance of safety lay 
in an instant retreat. 

" The way is clear behind me, — I can get 
back, and the quicker the better ! " was his 
fii-st thought, but it was instantly succeeded 
by another. " This note — this note — it was 
tinisted to my care — it may be of life or death 
importance — Sir Alexander's safety may 
depend upon it, — I must deliver it at any 
risk, — I should not be worthy of my father if 
I turned back on the path of duty. I can't 
go straight onwards now, — for I could never 
force my way through that crowd, but 111 
take a side street, and try to make such speed 
as to get to the oflScer's door before that dread- 
ful mob can reach it ! Doubtless they're 
going to attack his house ; he must be warned 
of the danger ! " 

Without another moment of hesitation, 
Willie dashed at full speed up a cross street, 
wishing that he could shut out from his ears 
the horrid shouts that filled his young heart 
with terror, though they could not alter his 
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resolution. Willie took the first turning 
which appeared to him likely to lead to the 
desired point ; but his memory became con- 
fiised, and having swerved from the direct 
road, he was fearful of losing his way. He 
was alarmed at finding that fi'om the houses 
which he passed, turbaned men with glittering 
scimitars were rushing forth to join the crowd, 
whose roar sounded louder and yet louder, as 
it was swelled by increasing numbers ! Yet 
with a dogged sense of duty the terrified boy 
pressed on, till suddenly and imexpectedly he 
came in sight of the very house to which he 
was bound. 

It was, however, impossible to reach it. 
Already, like a herd of giim wolves, the 
Afghans surrounded the door. The clash of 
steel, the sharp report of pistols, mingled with 
the, wild uproar of voices; Willie felt that 
he was too late to be aught but a witness 
to some scene of blood. Then, and not till 
then, the child resolved upon flight; but flight 
was now out of his power. The yells of a 
crowd coming up from behind him, were to 
the boy like the bay of blood-hounds to the 
stag, when its exhausted limbs can carry it no 
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further. It seemed to Willie that his last 
hour was come; he uttered an exclamation^ 
which was a cry to his Father in heaven, 
though he scarcely knew it to be a prayer. 
"Kill the Feringhees! kill the Feringhees!*' 
burst from the crowd both before and behind ; 
a savage Afghan with gleaming steel was but 
a few steps from the boy, — when suddenly a 
door opened, — a voice from within called, 
" Hither ! " Willie darted in a second through 
the opening, and the door was shut again, 
locked, and barred, almost before the gasping 
child had had time to realize that he indeed 
was saved 

" They will not dare to break it open. 
My father, Muley, is well known and well 
esteemed in the city ; no one will hurt you 
here," said the same voice which had spoken 
before, in gentle accents of kindness, which 
sounded to Willie like music, though he 
scarcely understood one half of the words that 
were spoken. He beheld before him an 
Afghan girl, about twelve or thirteen years 
of age, scarcely darker than a European, and 
very lovely in feature and form. The girl 
looked with pity in her large black eyes upon 
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the pale and panting boy. She glided into 
an inner apartment, which was sepamted from 
the outer by a curtain of chintz, and quickly 
returned, bringing a small earthen vessel filled 
with milk, which, with a simple grace, she 
proflfered to her fair-haired guest. Willie's 
mouth was parched as if with fever, and he 
raised the beverage eagerly to his lips, when 
a savage shout from without, louder and more 
terrible than those which had preceded it, 
made him start and drop the vessel. Zobeide, 
— such was the young maiden s name — silently 
and without reproach raised the broken frag- 
ments from the ground, and again retiring 
within, brought a second supply to her guest. 
Tliough the constant noise without told 
that many feet were passing the door, yet no 
one attempted to force it. There was some 
anxiety, however, in the face of Zobeide as 
the day wore on, and the pealing noise of 
artillery was heard from various quarters. As 
she glided to and fro, not as though engaged 
in any particular occupation, but like one 
with too much on her mind to settle to any- 
thing that required attention, Willie had more 
leisure to observe his gentle preserver. 
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Zobeide, as has been mentioned, was not 
very dark in complexion, and there was a re- 
finement in her manner and appearance which 
betokened one little accustomed to exposure or 
toil. She was clad after the fashion of her 
countrywomen, in a vest embroidered with 
silken flowers, over which was thrown a large, 
white sheet, which, when she quitted the 
house, would be drawn over her head, but 
which, being now thrown back, displayed a 
little skullcap of rose-coloured silk, ornamented 
with gold, which surmounted long braids of 
glossy black hair. Zobeide spoke much, but 
in a low, subdued tone, as if afraid of being 
overheard, although no one but Willie was 
present. He listened as much with his eyes 
as his ears, struggling to make out the sense 
of the speaker by watching her gestures as 
well as by hearing her words. She told him 
that her father was a stern and temble man, 
and that he sorely hated the Feringhees, who 
had slain his only son in fight, burnt down his 
goodly dwelling, and reduced him from wealth 
to comparative poverty. 

" We had once,'' said the girl, "many horses, 
camels, and slaves, and, when I travelled, it 
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was on a steed with silken housings, em- 
broidered with pearls and gold. But now we 
have not even a yauboo/ and our last slave 
died yestermorn, and my father has none but 
Zobeide to spread his carpet, prepare his 
culleaun,^ and bring the sherbet and koorut.* 
My father is so bitter against the Feringheea, 
and the false king whom they set on the 
throne, that he suflfers not the shadow of his 
own brother to darken our tlireshold, because 
that brother serves Shah Soojah in the Bala 
Hissar. Muley has taken down his sword 
from the wall, and his hand is with those who 
are now attacking our foes; but he will not 
harm thee, fak young stranger ; an Afghan 
never stains his hearth with the blood of one 
who has sought a refuge there. Thougli 
every other Feringhee be swept from the face 
of the earth, the roof over tby head will pro- 
tect thee; the law of hospitality cannot be 
bi'oken, Muley s guest has nothing to fear." 

Notwithstanding this assurance from the 
Afghan maiden, Willie could not but feel his 
own position to be one of imminent danger, 
and he awaited, with considerable misgiving, 

* Afglian pony. = ripe. ' Dried curds. 
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the return of Muley to his home. The boy 
also burned with impatience to know the 
result of the fight which appeared to be raging 
in Caubul, and was intensely anxious to learn 
whether the cantonments had been attacked. 
It was some comfort, indeed, to remember their 
strength, and the number and valour of their 
defenders. Willie implicitly believed each 
English soldier to be a match for ten of any 
nation besides, and his heart beat proudly at 
the thought of the warm welcome that they 
would give to any assailants. 

How wearily passed the long hours ! how 
slowly the sun mounted the sky ! He had 
not long passed the meridian, when Zobeide, 
who had been anxiously listening, caught the 
sound of a well-known step, and, springing 
forward, hastily unbarred the door. Willie 
instinctively shrank back as it was entered by 
a wild, savage-looking man, with coarse, matted 
hair and shaggy beard, and eyes that flashed 
with fierce fire beneath their black overhanging 
brows. There were red stains on his sheep-skin 
cloak, which, thrown back from his shoulder, 
showed a bare arm with knotty muscles, grasp- 
ing a blade that no longer was bright. 
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Muley uttered a fierce exclamation on be- 
liolding Willie, who stood with his lips com- 
pressed, trying to wrestle down fear in his 
heart, so that if he must die, he might at least 
meet death with the courage which becomes 
the son of a soldier. But ere Muley could 
make another step forward, the arms of his 
daughter were around him. With earnest 
voice and rapid utterance Zobeide seemed to 
be pleading with her father, and Willie, who 
anxiolisly watched the countenance of Muley, 
gathered from its expression that she was 
not pleading in vain. Wild fierceness was 
gradually relaxing there into a sullen look of 
disappointed hatred, as repulsive, but not as 
alarming. When Zobeide unclasped her cling- 
ing arms, Muley plunged his steel back into 
its scabbard, and stood gloomily ej^eing poor 
Willie, who, though trembling with fear, forced 
himself to return the fixed stare. At length 
Muley smiled, but his was a smile very un- 
pleasant to behold, and he muttered to himself 
something of which the child only caught the 
word ''slave." Willie was not, however, to 
be left long in doubt of the Afghan's meaning. 

Muley seated himself on a small carpet, after 

8 
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the Eastern fashion, and with an imperious 
gesture commanded the boy to bring him 
something to eat. In perplexity Willie glanced 
at his friend, the gentle Zobeide, and she, 
guiding him rather by her eye than her voice, 
showed him where to find the koorut and the 
bread of which her father s noonday meal 
consisted. 

Willie felt himself like one in a strange 
dream while supplying the wants and obey- 
ing the commands of his fierce new master. 
He had little time for thinking, however, 
until, the hunger of the Afghan being satisfied, 
he stretched himself at full length upon his 
carpet, to take his afternoon rest. Zobeide 
taking part of the remaining food herself, 
motioned to Willie that he might make use 
of the rest, and then drawing back the parti- 
tion curtain, she disappeared from his view 
behind it. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AN EFFORT FOR FREEDOM. 

i,S Willie had tasted nothing but a 
little milk since the previous day, 
he was very glad to avail himself 
of the permission to partake of the 
food. When he had finished a 
hasty meal, he stretched himself on 
the floor, not — like the Afghan — to sleep, but 
to collect his scattered thoughts, and review 
the strange events of the morning:. 

o o 

And first the child lifted up his heart in 
thanksgiving to the Almighty who had saved 
him fi-om a violent death, and raised up for 
him a fnend and protector even in the daughter 
of a savage foe. Willie then prayed for his 
father and for all his imperilled countrymen, 
sighing to remember that for some, alas ! it 
was now too late to pray. The act of devotion 
calmed and soothed the agitated mind of the 
boy, and he was able more quietly to reflect 
on his own strange position in CaubuL 
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" My father has often told me tliat all the 
events of our lives are ordered by God, and 
that even the worat of our trials are meant by 
Him for our good. But what good can there 
be in my being brought here, away from all 
Christian friendi^ and forced to obey a horrid 
tyrant, who, for aught that I know, has been 
killing my unhappy countrymen? How 
wretched my father will be when he thinks 
that his only son has been murdered; and who 
will comfort him and take care of him in this 
time of tumult and war? Father says that 
we should see God s love ia everything, — I can- 
not see it in this!" Willie partly raised him- 
self on his elbows, and looked, half with dislike, 
half with terror, on the sleeping figure of 
Muley. " He shan't liave me long for his slave ; 
I would rather die than endure such a lot ! If 
it were not broad daylight now, and I sure to 
be found out and killed in the streets if I should 
attempt to pass through tliem, I would make 
for the door while he sleeps, and, once out, he 
should not easily ciitch me again! But I 
must wait till it is dark, quite dark, and then 
— I wonder if I should know my way? I 
got rather confused even in daylight ; what if 
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I should only get deeper and deeper into the 
heart of this hoirible city, and find myself 
amongst savages at last, with no sweet young 
girl to save me!" The cold drops rose to 
Willie's brow at the idea. " But mv father, 
oh, my father! It were worth any risk to get 
back to him again ! Did he not say that I 
should be his daylight ! Has he not had such 
troubles already that another might break his 
heart ! He must think now that I have been 
killed, so that whatever may happen to me in 
my attempt to escape, it caimot make his 
misery woi'se. Oh, if I can but see him once 
more, once more feel his dear hand on my 
head, I will never, never complain of any hard- 
ship or trouble, — we will bear all so bravely 
together!" 

The slumbers of the Afghan lasted for about 
two hours, and from the time when he awoke 
till the evening, a constant succession of 
visitors came in and out, all full of the stining 
events of the day. Every frekh arrival was 
a source of annoyance to Willie, as each Afghan 
regarded the fair English boy with a mixture 
of curiosity, suspicion, and hatred, which made 
him feel how utterly defenceless he was in the 
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midst of bis natural foes. One Mussulman,^ 
with a long black beard, began to question 
the little slave in broken English as to the 
state of afiaii's in the cantonments, the number 
of the guns, the spirit of the men, the quantity 
of provisions laid up. But Willie, child as he 
was, resolved that no power on earth should 
force from him one word that could injure the 
cause of his country. He shook his head, 
clenched his teeth hard, and surveyed his 
questioner with a glance of defiance, while 
every fibre in his frame was quivering with 
fear. The A%han laughed, and turning to 
Muley, said something in the Pushtoo language 
about taming a young cub, which seemed to 
excite general amusement. 

As twilight came on, the call of the muezzin 
summoned the Afghans to the fifth and last 
of their daily prayers. Willie witnessed the 
sudden pause in conversation, the general 
turning to the East, and as he heard the mut- 
tered pi-ayer, he thought with some shame 
how few Christians pay the same outward re- 
spect to their own pure religion that these 
misled Mohammedans do to theirs. 



1 Mohammedan. 
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After prayer came the principal meal of tlie 
day, which Muley shared with several guests 
with the frank hospitality common to his race. 
Zobeide prepared the food, but did not herself 
appear. Willie received the viands from her 
hands, and placed them in the centre of the 
carpet on which Muley and his companions 
sat cross-legged. 

After dinner the Afghans engaged in games, 
which to Willie appeared strangely childish as 
played by these stem, bearded men. Marbles, 
cards, and a game resembling "hunt the slipper," 
but requiring a cap instead of a shoe, varied 
with smoking, singing, and tale-telling, formed 
the amusements of the evening. Many a 
hearty laugh burst from the circle; and Willie, 
who had never before had such an opportunity 
of watching the manners of this people, con- 
cluded that the Afghans were a much merrier 
race than the Mohammedans of India. The 
boy, however, grew exceedingly weary, for 
these diversions lasted far into tlie night; and, 
besides the natural exhaustion felt after a day 
of such intense excitement, the child felt a 
feverish impatience for the time when he might 
attempt his escape. " How strange," thought 
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he, "tbat after things happening, the very idea 
of which turns one's blood cold, these men can 
laugh, and sing, and play, as if all around them 
were peace and joy !" Willie forgot that, nur- 
tured as the wild Afghans had been from the 
very cradle in turmoils and war, events that to 
him were like the startling convulsions of an 
earthquake, to them were but as the tossing 
of a vessel to mariners accustomed to storms. 

A long tale told by Muley seemed to the 
restless captive as if it would never come to 
an end; and when, on its conclusion, a guest 
began to recite the verses of Khooshaul, the 
favourite Pushtoo poet, the boy found himself 
more than once awaking with a start, as his 
heavy head dropped upon his breast. At 
length, fairly overcome by drowsiness, the 
poor little boy sank into a troubled slumber 
in which the horrors of the morning were re- 
peated. Just as Willie in his dream was on 
the point of being struck down by the long- 
bearded Afghan, he was awakened by the 
movement of the guests rising to depart from 
the house of Muley. 

Willie had indulged a hope that Muley 
would retire into some inner part of the dwell- 
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ing, and leave him alone, with nothiug but 
the door between him and freedom. But here 
disappointment awaited the boy. No sooner 
had his companions quitted the place than 
Muley prepared to lie down to rest in the 
same room as that, in which they had eaten 
together. His toilet was a very short one, 
and he threw himself down on a rug with his 
sheep, skin drawn over him, like a soldier in 
an out-post who is ready, even in his hours 
of repose, to start up at a moment s notice. 
Muley motioned to his slave to extinguish 
the light, and lie down in an opposite corner 
of the room. Willie obeyed the fii'st com- 
mand, and the place was left in perfect dai-k- 
ness. 

The boy had carefully studied the position 
of the door, marking the place of each bolt, 
and therefore hoped to be able to open it even 
without the assistance of light. But the black- 
ness around was depressing, and Willie grew 
very nervous and chilly as he prepared for 
his dangerous attempt. It needed all his 
filial affection to keep the child to his first 
resolve. His weariness oppressed him like a 
heavy weight, and he dreaded making the 
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slightest movement, as be had no power of 
ascertaining whether his tjrrant had fallen 
asleep. After waiting in shivering expecta- 
tion for some time, growing each moment more 
anxious and timid, Willie was assured, by the 
sound of the Afghan's deep breathing, that he 
had sunk into slumber at last Cautiously then 
the boy moved forward, stretching out his hands 
to feel his way — his knees trembling under 
him as he walked, both fiom cold and from 
fear. And yet Willie Delaforce was no coward. 
Many a boy in his place would not have dared 
what he was daring. 

Willie found the door with little difficulty, 
and placed his hand upon the fii*st bolt. 
Several seconds passed, however, before he 
found the courage to draw it; and when he 
did so, the grating noise that it made sent a 
thrill of alarm through his heari Willie 
listened, and stiU the loud breathing assured 
him that Muley was fast asleep. Tlie boy felt 
for the other bolt. This went rather more 
easily than the first; and Muley still did not 
move. Willie then cautiously drew the door 
towards himself, letting in, as he did so, a 
widening stream of moonlight and a freshen- 
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ing cuiTent of cold air. The door gave a loud 
crack at the moment that it was sufficiently 
opened to admit of Willie's passing through ; 
and as the boy, palpitating with hope and fear, 
glided out into the street, he started in terror 
as a heavy grasp was laid on his shoulder from 
behind! 

Willie was like a struggling bird in the 
clutch of the hawk, as Muley dragged liim 
back into the house, and flinging him with 
violence upon the floor, gave him an unmer- 
ciful beating. The boy uttered no groan or 
cry ; he was a manly little fellow, and felt as 
if the honour of his nation were concerned in 
his betraying no weakness in the presence of 
his country's foe. He had shown what an 
English boy could dare; he would show what 
an English boy could endure ! 

Leaving his young slave gasping upon the 
floor, scarcely able to move from bruises, Muley 
struck a light, which was instantly blown out 
by the wind which rushed in through the door. 
He closed the entrance, and again procured a 
light, with wliich he began searching in a 
recess of the room amongst a heap of various 
things which were piled in some confusion 
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together. He presently drew out a rusty 
chain, with something resembling a dog's col> 
lar at each end; Willie could not tell whether 
it had been used to couple hounds or to fetter 
some refiractory slave. Its present destina- 
tion was quickly shown. Returning to Willie, 
Muley stooped down, and fastened the shackles 
on his ankles in such a manner as to render it 
impossible for the boy to remove them. The 
chain was sufficiently long to admit of his 
walking, though it would greatly impede his 
motions, and cause them to be perpetually 
accompanied by a jingling sound. Having 
thus made sure that his unfortunate slave 
could not again attempt to escape, the Afghan, 
with a grim smile of satisfaction at his own 
ingenious expedient, again bolted the door, 
blew out the light, and laid himself down for 
repose. 

There was no repose for Willie that niglit. 
He was in bodily pain; but that pain was 
small compared to the anguish of his mind. 
"Oh, this is worse than death! 1 shall never 
escape; I shall never see my father again; 
perhaps never more hear the sound of an Eng- 
lish voice, or look on an English face ! Why 
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was I discontented with my happy lot ? Why 
did I compkin of my comfortable home, and 
in the pride of my heart scorn the thought of 
being a humble companion? I have been 
brought lower and lower, till I can sink no 
deeper! Fii*st a sergeant's servant ; then the 
slave of an Afghan ; and, as if that were not 
shame enough, I am now chained and beaten 
as if I were a very dog! Why am I thus 
given blow upon blow, each one heavier than 
the last?" This is a question which many a 
sufferer has asked, and to many would be 
suited the reply which in Scripture words 
seemed to sound in the ears of poor Willie : 
They are sent to humble and to prove thee. 
To humble the pride that chafes at submission, 
and to prove whether the piety which in life's 
summer-day seemed to spring up in the heart, 
can stand against wind and storm when ad- 
versity's winter sets in. Willie was a very 
young Christian ; he had as yet known little 
either of the weakness of his own nature, or 
of that strength which is made perfect in 
weakness. Never had he so much felt the 
need of the presence of a heavenly Father, as 
when thus severed from an eai-thly parent, 
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and plunged suddenly into trials so unex- 
pected and severe. Willie had learned where 
to look for help in time of trouble; and the 
tempest but drove him closer to the Eefuge 
offered to the afflicted and tempted. As he 
lay in bondage and in pain, comfort came from 
the thought that the Lord Jesus, the lofty 
One who inhabiteth eternity, Himself had 
known the confinement of tlie cord and the 
anguish of the scourge. The young pilgrim 
was but treading the path where the foot- 
steps of his Lord might be traced. There was 
sweetness in this recollection ; and gradually 
Willie's spirit became more tranquil and hope- 
ful, as again and again he repeated Bishop 
Heber's exquisite lines — 

" The cross our Master bore for as, 
For lllm we fain would bear ; 
But mortal strength to weakness turns, 
And. courage to despair; 

Then pity all our frailty. Lord; 

Our fuiliiig strengtli renew; 
And when Thy sorrows visit ns, 

Oh, send Thy patience too I " 
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CHAPTER XL 

PASSING AWAY. 

tlie year drew near to a close, trials 
and miseries thickened around the 
British in their fortified canton- 
ments. Two days before Christ- 
mas, the envoy, Sir Francis Mac- 
naughten, and an officer named 
Ti-evor, were murdered during a conference held 
with the chieftain Akbar Khan. The diffi- 
culties of our countrymen so fearfully in- 
creased, that a proposal was actually much 
discussed, which it appeared that nothing but 
the direst necessity could reconcile with Bri- 
tish honour — ^a proposal to give up all the 
married officers and their families as hostages 
to the Afghans ! A few weeks previously 
Mrs. Voisy would have been overwhelmed by 
the trials of her position; but now all troubles 
were met by the gentle, timid lady, with a 
calmness which astonished those who knew 
her. She felt that she would soon herself be 
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beyond the reacli of earthly danger or sorrow, 
and she was learning to trust her child to Him 
who alone could shield and protect. 

Christmas-day arrived — ^not ushered in, as 
in merry England, with mirth and joy, and 
the chime of the church bells. There was 
little, save the piercing cold, to remind the 
worn and wasted sufferers that a season had 
come so connected with associations of glad- 
ness. 

"Mamma," said Peregrine to his mother, 
who, reclining on a sofa, was slowly tracing 
some lines in pencil on a sheet of note-paper — 
lines suggested by the forlorn condition in 
which Christmas foimd the British before 
Caubul, — " mamma, when shall we leave this 
horrid place? No one looks happy — no one 
talks merrily — there's nb laughing or singing, 
such as we had last Christmas at Delhi. 
Mamma, shall we not soon go away?" 

"I shall soon go away, my darling," said 
Mrs. Voisy, in a low, faint voice. 

"And won't you take me with you, mamma ? ' 

" You must remain, my child, to be a com- 
fort to your father. You will talk with him 
sometimes of me." 
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Peregrine looked full into his mother'.s foce, 
with a vague perception that there was a 
meaning in her words which he dre^ided to 
understand. He laid his hand on her thin, 
transparent fingers, and said in a broken voice, 
** Mamma, you mustn't — ^}'ou shan't go away! 
Who wotdd take care of nie if you were to 
leave me?" 

" Your cousin Sharke would take charge of 
you, my child, until your father — *' 

Peregrine would not suffer his mother to 
finish her sentence. "Cousin Sharke!" he 
exclaimed, with a look of alarm. "I don't 
like him — I can't bear him — he's so rough — 
so unkind! He said yesterday, when he saw 
me at dinner — and I had nothing more than 
usual, you know — that it was a shame to 
pamper me so, when men were eating camels' 
flesh, and had not enough even of that ! I'll 
never, never go near him ! Mamma, you 
won't leave your poor boy!" And bursting 
into tears. Peregrine hid his face on his mother's 
neck. 

Mrs. Voisy wept with her child. Blinded 
by her partial love, she perceived not that 
Peregrine's very affection was selfish, that the 
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spoilt child was scarcely at that time capable 
of a deep, true, disinterested attachment. 
She soon became exhausted with her emotions, 
and yet * could not bear to send from her side 
the child from whom she so soon must be 
severed. 

" Bring me my jewel-case, Peregrine," she 
said to the boy, down whose cheeks the drops 
were still coursing. 

The words acted like a spelL To look over 
and count his mother's trinkets was a favour- 
ite amusement with Peregrine, and, hastily 
drying his eyes, he ran to fetch the case with 
an eagerness which showed how little depth 
there had been in his sorrow. 

Mrs. Voisy opened her jewel-box, and took 
out one by one its glittering contents, looking 
long and sadly at each which brought some 
remembrance of past happy days, or of friends 
far beyond the blue sea. She hardly heard 
the prattle of Peregrine as he tried on her 
rings, counted the beads in her cornelian neck- 
lace, or held up the shining jewels to see how 
they sparkled in the sun. To each trinket 
the dying lady attached a little label, inscribed 
with the name of some friend beloved, and 
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each she then liaised to her lips, as if thus to 
convey to its future possessor a farewell token 
of affection. Before closing the box, Mrs. 
Voisy placed within it the paper on which 
she had been writing. It contained the few 
simple lines in which the feelings of the af- 
flicted lady had found venfc. 

CHRISTMAS IN AFGHANISTAN. 1841. 

THKKB'sJoy in England now! 

All hall the blessed day, 
With cheerful greeting fiiend meets friend, 

And care itself looks gay ! 
From our sad lips no greeting kind hatli past, 
Wishing " returns " of what we feel to be our last I 

There's peace in England now, 

The holly's berries red 
With merry inisletoe adorn 

The peasant's cheerful shed ; 
He his loved circle with delight surveys, 
We count our treasures doomed— and sliudder as we gaze} 

There's mirth in England now, 

Gay feast and social glee ; 
There, kind lips ere they press the glass 

Pledge " friends beyond the sea I " 
Nor dream stern want now proffen at their board 
The dread alternative of famine or the sword ! 

There's prayer in England now, 

Within the house of God ; 
Our happy friends now throng the courts 

Which once with them we trod ; 
Our names will fondly be remembered there 
By those who know not how we need their prayerl 

But tiiough around us now 

All earthly hope grow dim, 
Upon this day when Christ was born. 

We lift our hearts to Him. 
In Him the sad find Joy— the weary rest- 
Death Is no foe to tliose whom Christ hath blest 
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These were the last lines which the hand 
of the sufferer was ever to trace. Her lamp 
of life had long been burning low, but the 
last spark went out somewhat suddenly. On 
the morning after Christmas-day, the ayah^ 
awoke Peregine with a grave and troubled 
countenance. While he had been wrapt in 
quiet slumber, a deeper, longer sleep had 
fallen on eyelids that often had wept. With- 
out pain, without struggle, a gentle spirit had 
passed from the earth ; there was stillness in 
the darkened chamber — the troubled heai*t 
was at peace for ever ! 

' Indian maid-servant 
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THE MOSLEM MAID. 

PILLIE DELAFORCE, in the mean- 
time, remained the slave of tlie 
Afghan Muley, employed in menial 
offices, and treated by his master 
with a severity which sometimes 
bordered on cruelty. But the 
ipirit of the boy was not broken ; his mind 
was braced rather than crushed, and he was 
ever looking forward to the time when his 
chain should be snapped, and his hateful 
bondage at an end. 

Fervently did Willie wish that he had a 
Bible beside him. Every verse that he bad 
learned by heart became to him tiow as a 
precious treasure. 

" Oh, that I had learned whole chapters," 
thought he, " what a comfort would they have 
been to me now I" 

The eagerness of Willie to know everything 
r^arding the state of his countrymen in can- 
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ionments, made him exert every faculty of his 
mind to learn the Pushtoo language. Zobeide 
was his ready instructress, and she wondered 
at the progress of her pupil. The pleasantest 
hours of the day to Willie, were those which 
— during Muley*s absence — he spent with the 
Afghan maid. Willie grew fond of the gentle 
Zobeide, and she, on her part, regarded him 
almost with the affection of an elder sister. 
" What a pity it is that the goodly child is a 
kaflSr,'' ^ thought the young Mohammedan, 
" and that the gates of paradise will never be 
opened for him. But he is of tender years, 
and very ready to learn ; let me hope that he 
may yet become a convert to the faith of the 
prophet."^ 

This idea often recurred to the mind of 
Zobeide. One morning, entering the outer 
apartment at an earlier hour than usual, she 
found Willie kneeling in prayer, for he never 
forgot, morning and night, to pray to his 
Father in heaven. Zobeide stood for some 
minutes watching him in silence, and when 
Willie rose from his knees, exclaimed in a tone 



* Unbeliever, a name often given to Christians by Mohammedans. 
> Mohammed. 
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of benevolent pleasure, " AUah^ be praised ! 
thou wilt soon be a follower of our holy 
prophet, for thou art learning already to 
pray ! " 

"And do you think," cried Willie, rather 
indignant at the reproach inferred, "that 
Christians do not pray to their God V* 

" I know little of the kaffirs," replied the 
gentle Zobeide, " but I have heard that they 
sometimes meet together to listen to a moollah,^ 
and repeat certain prayers upon the first day 
of the week." 

"You do Christians great wrong if you 
think that they do nothing but that," said 
Willie ; " we may not stand praying in the 
comers of the streets, so that all bystanders 
can see us, nor repeat a regular set of prayers ; 
but every real Christian prays in secret when 
only God's eye is upon him, and often — even 
in the midst of his work — sends up a little 
silent prayer which only (Jod can hear. I 
know that my father would as soon go with- 
out his food, as without his prayer to the Lord 
Jesus." 

" I have heard of Jesus," said Zobeide ; 

1 The Mohammedan's name for God. ' A religions man. 
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" our moollahs tell us that He was a holy 



man." 



" He is the Son of God," said Willie, feeling 
a solemn emotion in being thus called to own 
his faith in the presence of a Moslem ; " he is 
the Good Shepherd who came down from 
heaven to seek and save the wandering 
sheep." 

Zobeide's interest was aroused. " Thou 
shalt tell me of His works," she said, " and I 
will tell thee in return what true believers 
know of our prophet. I have been taught to 
read — for the Afghans hide not the key of 
knowledge from their women, as I have heard 
is the custom of the Hindoos — I have even 
ventured to look on the leaves of the holy 
Koran,^ and many of its words abide in my 
memory. Oft I repeat them to myself as I 
sit alone at my work." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Willie, sadly, "if I had 
but a copy of our Bible !" 

Zobeide raised her slender hand to her 
brow. " Methinks," she said, " midst the 
spoils of the Feringhees, my father brought 
home a book — " 

^ The religious book of the Mohammedans. 
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"He did not destroy it?'' exclaimed Willie, 
eagerly. 

'*Knowest thou not, blue-eyed one/* said 
Zobeide, " that the Moslem reverences writings, 
nor will set a foot on a piece of paper, because 
upon that leaf may be inscribed the great 
name of God?" 

Willie could not but admire the spirit of 
reverence which these words described, and 
contrast it with the carelessness with which 
he had seen even the Scriptures treated by 
professing Christians. He entreated Zobeide 
to find the book, longing — whatever its con- 
tents might be — to see an English volume 
again. As the maiden with ready kindness 
retired to search for the work, Willie reflected 
on the gentleness and goodness of Zobeide, 
and grieved that she should not know the 
Saviour, that she should be shut out from His 
happy fold. Clasping his hands, Willie 
silently implored the Lord to draw Zobeide's 
heart to Himself, to fill it with love to the 
Saviour, and make her His own dear child. 
Willies conscience reproached him for not 
having sooner made this return — the only re- 
turn in his power to make for protection in 
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danger, and kindness in bondage. The boy 
resolved that tlie name of Zobeide, from that 
day, should have always a place in his 
prayers. 

Willie 'had scarcely concluded his petition, 
when Zobeide returned with a volume in her 
hand. An old worn book it appeared, with 
faded gilding and discoloured leaves, but 
Willie uttered an exclamation of joy, for be- 
fore he touched the volume, he knew it by its 
size and shape to be a Bible. In his loneli- 
ness and bondage, the Christian child received 
it as a gift from heaven. He took the book 
eagerly from the hand of Zobeide, pressed it 
to his heart and to his lips, opened it and 
gazed on its pages as on the face of a familiar 
fiiend. Did it not speak to him in his mother 
tongue, and did it not tell him of freedom and 
hope, and of the joys of a heavenly home ? 

From that time forth Willie*s favourite com- 
panion was his Bible, and often as Zobeide sat 
beside him pursuing some household occupa- 
tion, the boy translated to her, as best he 
might, short passages out of the Scriptures. 
Zobeide was not always the listener; she some- 
times in return recited portions of the Koran, 
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and related stories of the adventures of 
Mohammed^ the false prophet, and of the mis- 
fortunes of his race. She told Willie of the 
division of the Moslems into the great sects of 
Sheeahs and Soonnees, each of which regards 
the other with aversion, as holding a false re- 
ligion. 

" I would as lief dwell amongst Kaffirs as 
amongst Sheeahs/' said the young Moslem, who 
had imbibed the prejudices of her sect; "we 
Afghans hold the Persians as infidels, for they 
curse our three first caliphs,^ whose memory 
be blessed for ever ! " 

Zobeide was proud of the conquests of the 
Mohammedans in the ages after the Hegira ; * 
she spoke with triumph of victory after vic- 
tory gained by the followers of her prophet. 

" Our religion," said she, " spread far and 
wide through many a land, and swept away 
idolatry as grass is cut down by the mower ! 
Woe to him who resisted the Moslem's con- 
quering sword ! " 

" Our religion," said Willie, " waa spread in 
a difierent way. This," — here he laid his 

* The immediate successors of Mohammed. 

' The flight of Mohammed to Mecca in a.d. 622, from which the 
Uohammedans date their yean. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MOTHSBLESS BOY. 

JF there was a miserable child upon 
earth, that child was Peregrine Voisy. 
With none of the elastic spirit which 
rebounds from the shock of trouble, 
with no aflfections fixed upon that 
which is beyond the reach of misfor- 
tune, the poor boy sustained a crushing blow 
in the death of his mother, and nothing seemed 
left to him when she was taken away. 

Mrs. Voisy s funeral took place on the day 
after her death, and Peregrine was at once re- 
moved to the quarters of Lieutenant Sharke, 
who, as the near relative of his father, became 
his natural protector. 

Peregrine cried himself almost ill, but no 
one took notice of his teara ; his head ached 
as if it would burst, there was no gentle 
hand to bathe his hot temples. The ayah had 
been at once dismissed, the oflScer sarcastically 
observing that the boy had been so long out 
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of his long-clothes that he could not possibly 
need a nurse. The selfish child sufiered in- 
tensely from the selfishness of his guardian. 

Long mourning is not natural to the young. 
Though he truly grieved for his mother, Pere- 
grine soon felt a craving for something to cheer 
and amuse him. 

" I hate this dull room — it has no bell — 
and there never seems to be a servant at hand," 
exclaimed Peregrine, casting an impatient 
glance around the comfortless walls of his new 
home ; " and there's the fire out, when I'm 
almost starved with cold, and my hands are 
covered with chilblains and chaps ! Oh, I 
wish that I were out of this horrid land, and 
back in bright, warm India again ! Why don't 
the servants come — why don't they bring me 
what I want ? " And rising unwillingly from 
the crouching position in which he had sat 
shivering by the dying embers. Peregrine called 
loudly at the door again and again for some one 
to relight his fire. 

After a considerable time had elapsed. 
Ratter, who was employed by the lieutenant 
as a private servant, made his appearance in 
the passage with a small supply of fuel. 
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" How dare you keep me waiting ? " ex- 
claimed Peregrine, who had from infancy been 
a<5Ciistomed to play the petty tyrant to those 
beneath him. 

"Your betters have to wait, and so may 
you," was the surly reply of the soldier. 

Peregrine, under other circumstances, would 
have burst into a fit of passion, but on the 
present occasion interest mastered anger. Even 
the spoilt boy saw that it would be worse than 
useless to quarrel with the only person who 
was likely to attend to his wanis ; and with 
little more than his usual peevishness of 
manner, the child asked for his mungoose, his 
parrot, and the various toys which he had left 
behind him. 

" The lieutenant said he/d have none of that 
there trash in his quarters," said the soldier. 

" But they're mine — not his ; I must have 
them — I will have them ! " exclaimed Pere- 
grine. 

'* Must and will are stout words, young 
master," was the cool reply of Ratter, as lie 
rose fi:om his stooping position before the fire, 
which he had just relighted ; " they are stout 
words," he repeated, " but there's can't and 
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won't to match 'em. Tlie mungoose and par- 
rot are dead as door-nails — it's like enough 
that we'd keep such pets when there's famine 
a-staring us all in the face ! " 

" my bird ! my bird ! " cried Peregrine, 
flinging himself on the floor in a storm of pas- 
sionate grief. 

" He could not make more ado about his 
mother," muttered Ratter, as he quitted the 
room with a contemptuous shrug. 

The words had touched a most painfuLchord. 
Peregrine's sorrow for his pets was instantly 
turned into a deeper channel, and sob after 
sob burst from the very heart of the mother- 
less boy, as he rolled on the floor, almost suf- 
focated with weeping for her whom he had 
lost. Peregrine cried till he could cry no more, 
and then rose and crouched over the fire, feel- 
ing far more desolate than Willie did, though 
enslaved and chained in the house of a Mus- 
sulman foe. 

The first break in poor Peregrine's dreary 

solitude was caused by Ratter's bringing him 

his noonday meal. The appetite of young 

Voisy had been rendered sickly, partly by weak 

health, partlv by indulgence, so that, though 

10 
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he often ate more than was good for him, it 
was because his palate was tempted by dain- 
ties. Accustomed to every delicacy, and to 
having his fanciful taste consulted, the boy 
looked with disgust on the coarse fare which 
was set by the soldier before him. 

" I can't touch this I " he exclaimed, thrust- 
ing his fork into the meat, " it's tough as a 
shoe, and only fit for a dog ! " 

" It's as good, and better than the rations 
of men who have to fight all day and watch 
all night," muttered Ratter. 

" I'll not eat dog's meat 1 " exclaimed Pere- 
grine, indignantly catching up his plate, and 
running to the window he threw it open, and 
flung the food into the yard. 

With a cry of joy a poor camp-follower of 
the Suddra^ class, who had been crouching 
under the wall, sprang forward, and seizing it, 
devoured it at once with the voracity of a 
hungry wolf This poor native of a warmer 
clime, with but a single garment round his 
waist, was almost perishing with cold beneath 
the rigour of an Afghan winter. The scarcity 



I A Mgh cMte Hindoo will not taste food that has beon totiched b^ a 
Earopean, thinking it nnclean. 
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which prevailed throughout cantonments fell 
with peculiar severity on poor Hindoos such 
as he, who had no regular master to care for 
their wants, and who were looked upon with 
contempt by the greater part of their own na- 
tion. This Suddra's flesliless limbs and wasted 
form woke a new sensation of pity in the breast 
of Peregrine ; the boy actually felt something 
resembling pleasure in watching the eagerness 
with which the food was devoured. Perhaps 
Peregrine's own sorrows had made him more 
able to feel for those of others. He knew 
what it was to shiver even by the blaze of a 
fire, — what must that poor Hindoo endure in 
the piercing outer cold ? There was a green 
rezai ^ near Peregrine, one of the many warm 
coverings which Mrs. Voisy had provided to 
shield her darling from the cold. Peregrine 
had no unwillingness to give this away, for he 
never expected to miss it, his only diflSculty 
arose from his dislike to opening the window 
again, and letting in the cold freezing air. 
Peregrine had, however, for once tasted the 
pleasure of giving pleasure, and its sweetness 
encouraged the boy to make his first little 

1 A small counterpane much used in India. 
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effort of kindness. He again threw open the 
window, which was but a few feet from the 
gi'ound, and held out the soft, warm ,rezai to 
the shivering Suddra. The Hindoo received 
it with a wonder and delight which well 
repaid the young donor; he wrapped the rezai 
round his wasted shoulders, put his brown 
hands together, and poured out a volley of 
praises and blessings which warmed the heart 
of Peregrine. 

The poor boy had need of something to 
cheer him, for hour after hour passed, and he 
was not only weary and lonely, but, for the 
first time, perhaps, in his life, decidedly hungry 
besides. He began to think regretfully of the 
food which he had deemed only fit for a dog, 
and longed for the coming of Lieutenant 
Sharke, that he might pour out his complaints 
to him. At length the quick, heavy tramp 
of the ofiicer's boots was heard in the passage, 
and Sharke entered, his brows knit in a frown 
which care, hardship, and anxiety had rendered 
habitual. 

The lieutenant sat down to his desk, with 
his back turned towards Peregrine ; he had 
not seen his ward before on that day, having 
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been on duty since early morning, but be ex- 
changed no greeting with, and took no notice 
of the boy. Hdd not Peregrine been growing 
desperate he would hardly have ventured to 
address one whose dark looks had always in- 
ispired him with awe. As it was, the poor 
child only murmured, " I am hungry,'* in a 
low and timid voice. As the officer did not 
appear to have heard him. Peregrine repealed 
the complaint in a rather more audible tone. 

'* Has Ratter brought you no food ? " asked 
the officer, without turning round, or raising 
his eyes from his papers. The lieutenant him- 
self always dined at the mess. 

" He did," replied poor Peregrine ; " but it 
was so bad that I could not eat it." 

" You'll be less dainty at supper-time, my 
man," was the officer's cold reply. 

Peregrine's eyes filled with tears, but he had 
not the courage to say more. After a while 
the lieutenant bade him bring him a volume 
of Regulations from the shelf. 

The child rose to obey, and slowly walked 
across the room, wondering how he should 
ever find out amongst others the book which 
his guardian wanted. Unable to read the 
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titles of any, after some hesitation, Peregrine 
selected the biggest, which he carried to Lieu- 
tenant Voisy. 

*' The boy's an idiot ! " exclaimed the officer 
impatiently ; " what do I want with ' Charles 
O'Malley?' Can't you read a name when it's 
staring you in the &;Ce as plain as gilt letters 
can make it V 

"No," faltered Peregrine, feeling for once 
heartily ashamed of his ignorance. 

'* Oh 1 " muttered the lieutenant, " I had 
forgotten that his mother brought him up as 
a puling dunce, a bit of useless lumber in the 
world." 

Peregrine caught the words which were, we 
may hope, not inttmded for his ear. With an 
almost bursting heart he crept back to his 
place by the hearth, while his guardian stalked 
to the shelf for the book which he required. 
The reproach on the memory of his beloved 
mother cut the child to the soul : were all his 
defects to be laid to her, to her whose only 
fault was loving him too fondly 1 Peregrine 
would have sobbed aloud but for the presence 
of his dreaded guardian ; he smothered his 
grief tiU it almost choked him, lest the sight 
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of his tears should draw upon him another 
expression of scorn. Yet even in this painful 
moment, Peregrine had one Uttle spark of con- 
solation. " I have not been useless lumber 
this day," thought the child; "I have made one 
person happier. I'm so glad that I gave the 
rezai ! That poor Hindoo won't die of hunger 
or cold to-night, and it is a dreadful thing" 
— Peregrine was just beginning to realize how 
dreadful — "to be perishing of hunger and cold!" 
Tired as Peregrine was of solitude, it was a 
relief to him when his cousin rose and left the 
apartment again. His society seemed to add 
a chill to winter. Peregrine had stared so 
long into the fire that, for a change, he now 
dragged himself again to the window, whence 
he had at least a chance of seeing something 
that lived and moved. He had not looked 
out for many minutes when he saw the tall 
form of Edgar approaching him, wearing the 
soldier's sign of mourning, a piece of crape 
tied round the arm. Edgar felt his way with 
the end of his scabbard, moving slowly with 
an air of thought, his pale countenance raised 
towards the sky whose brightness he could not 
behold. 
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The blind soldier had come to inquire after 
the child of his benefactress. Peregrine be- 
held him with feelings of mingled pleasure and 
shame. The remembrance of Willie was pain- 
ful to Peregrine, his conscience reproached him 
in the presence of the bereaved father of his 
late companion ; yet, in his longing for some 
being to speak to him a word of sympathy 
and kindness, young Voisy was disposed to 
welcome as a friend one who had known his 
mother. 

Once more was the window opened, and as 
Edgar came almost close to it, feeling his way 
along the wall. Peregrine called out to the 
soldier, "Oh, come in, and be with me, Edgar! 
I am all alone, the door is on the latch, and 
any one can easily enter." 

Delaforce recognised the voice of the child, 
though it had lost its tone of insolent com- 
mand. Mindful of the distinction between his 
present rank and that of Peregrine Voisy, the 
clergyman's son raised his hand in a military 
salute before he replied, " I have never before 
entered the lieutenant's quarters. Master Voisy, 
and I could scarcely, sightless as I am, find my 
way in without a guide." 
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" Stop a minute and I will lead you," cried 
Peregrine, and shutting down tLe window- sash 
quickly, he made his way to the outer door. 
A few days previously the boy would not have 
stooped to the condescension of leading a 
private soldier by the hand, but the blast of 
affliction had shaken the giant weeds of selfish- 
ness and pride, and the stirring of kindly 
feelings had somewhat loosened their roots. 
Peregrine's principal motive in bringing blind 
Edgar into the house was doubtless to relieve 
his own solitude, but there was a better one 
mingling with it too, as he stirred the fire to 
a blaze, and made the soldier take a seat 
beside it. Edgar was for some moments silent, 
for the pressure of the boy's small hand had 
forcibly reminded him of one which had guided 
him so often, and which he believed now to be 
lying cold in the grave. 

" Edgar ! " exclaimed Peregrine, " I am 
so wretched. I think I shall die of grief ! " 

I will not repeat the words by which Edgar, 
himself so sorely afflicted, attempted to com- 
fort the motherless boy. Delaforce believed 
that the days of all the devoted force now 
gathered within cantonments were numbered. 
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It had been decided that the whole body of 
troops, encumbered with helpless women, chil- 
dren^ and camp-followers, the sick, the wounded, 
and the dying, should make a desperate effort 
to reach Jellalabad, a stronghold about a hun- 
dred miles distant, where the brave Sale and 
noble Havelock were holding out against the 
foe. This long and perilous march was to be 
undertaken in the middle of an inclement 
winter, when the snow lay deep on the ground, 
and the difficult mountain passes were in the 
enemy's keeping. Edgar felt assured in his 
own mind that not one of the band of English 
would ever reach Jellalabad alive. This con- 
viction he seldom expressed to others, for he 
would not add weight to the despair which 
already was pressing down the spirits of some 
of the bravest of the troops ; but he himself 
felt like one who has received a sentence of 
death without hope of reprieve. His blind- 
ness seemed to deprive him of the smallest 
chance of escape. But to Edgar Delaforce the 
thought of death had lost its worst terrors. 
He had many a time faced it fearlessly by 
field and flood, and he now met its slow, but, 
as he deemed, sure advance with the calm, 
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serene courage of a Christian. The intense 
anxiety which he would have felt on account 
of his son, had Willie still shared his dangers, 
was removed : Edgar believed that his child 
was safe in the haven of eternal rest. To the 
soldier nothing remained but to. do his duty 
and die — not the warrior's peculiar duty, for 
he who could not see could not fight, but the 
duty of a Christian whose enemy is sin — 
whose battle-field his own failing heart, and 
the evil world around him. Edgar felt a 
strong interest in young Voisy, chiefly for the 
sake of his mother. The soldier pitied the 
desolate child, likely to be cut off in the spring- 
time of his life by a violent and terrible death. 
Edgar desired to make the most of the time 
that might yet be left, time to be counted by 
days or by hours ; and earnestly, but tenderly, 
did he speak to the child, as a dying parent 
might speak. Peregrine had been instructed 
in religion by his mother ; but her words had 
fallen like rain on the slope of a roof, which 
instantly rolls off to the ground. The boy 
had thought so much of amusements for the 
fancy, and comforts and luxuries for the body, 
that he had scarcely realized that he was the 
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possessor of an immortal soul ! He had been 
floating on a sea of pleasure, thoughtless of 
anything beyond, and it was not till the tem- 
pest had arisen, and the waves of trouble 
dashed him to and fro, that the boy cared to 
hear of a bright shore beyond, and of a Pilot 
who could guide him to Heaven. 

" Oh, come again soon ! *' cried Peregrine, 
as the soldier rose to depart. " I wish you 
could always keep beside me. When I get 
back again to papa, and we go to happy Eng- 
land, then you shall live with us too, all in one 
peaceful home ! " 

" In one peaceful home ; yes, I trust so," 
said Edgar, with a mournful smile ; " but that 
home may not be in England. Thank God," 
he murmured, but not loud enough to be over- 
heard by Peregrine, " Heaven is as near us in 
Afghanistan as in our own dear land, and it 
matters little whether we are sent thither by 
the lingering decay of age, or the more rapid 
stroke of the steel ! " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FLIGHT. 

I HE Afghan Muley was absent from his 
home all the night of the 5th of 
January, but this excited no alarm 
in his daughter. Zobeide knew that 
great events were at hand, that the 
English were about to quit the 
shelter of their cantonments, and stake liberty 
and life on the desperate chance of forcing 
their way to Jellalabad. Gladly would the 
kind-hearted girl have kept from Willie the 
knowledge of the periLs which threatened his 
friends ; but his active mind was ever on the 
alert, and his ears open to every rumour con- 
cerning the movements of the English. The 
idea of their attempting a long march through 
the enemy's land, filled the boy's heart with 
dismay, for in the confusion that must attend 
it, what would become of his father ? How 
could the blind man defend himself from a 
blow which he could not see, or make his way, 
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without a guiding hand, through rocky and 
difficult passes ? As long as the British kept 
behind walls, Willie would not suffer himself 
to doubt that they would make good their de- 
fence against any number of foes ; but the very 
name of retreat seemed to imply defeat and 
disaster. Willie gazed on the fast-falling snow 
which spread a white covering, like a shroud, 
upon every object around, and shrank from the 
idea of a delicate lady, like Mrs. Voisy, accus- 
tomed to the luxuries of civilized life, being 
exposed both to the rigour of the climate and 
the more fearful danger of war. 

When the first ruddy beams of the sun 
shone on the snow, on the morning of the 6th 
January, Muley suddenly rushed into his house, 
eagerness in his gesture, and fierce triumph in 
his face, as he took hastily down from the wall 
his deadly juzail.^ 

" Allah has delivered to us the prey ! " he 
exclaimed ; " the enemy is given into our hands. 
The fox hath crept from his covert, and the 
hounds follow close on his track. The Fer- 
inghees are pouring out through their gates — 
yea, through the breach made in their ram- 

^ The Afghan rifle. 
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parts. I have seen them, my eyes have be- 
held them — some on horseback, some on foot, 
some driving the bullock-carts laden with 
wealth gathered from the tribes of the East ! 
ha ! ha ! there will be great plunder, mighty 
spoil ! Thou, Zobeide, my daughter, shalt 
wear the shawl from Cashmere, and the pearl 
from Ceylon, and embroider the rezai with 

« 

scarlet and gold lace torn from the proud un- 
believer ! " 

Willie had started from the ground on which 
he had been seated, on the entrance of Muley, 
and stood breathless with anxiety to hear the 
tidings which he brought. " Oh, have the 
troops then started for Jellalabad ? " he ex- 
claimed. 

"Ay 1" replied Muley, fiercely ; " they ai^ 
starting on their journey, but Jellalabad shall 
not be their goal! By the river, in the gorge, 
on the snow-dad mountains that overhancr 
their path — they shall find us ; above, around, 
below, they shall meet the deadly vengeance 
of the Afghan ! " 

"Oh, release me, release me!" exclaimed 
Willie, stamping his fettered foot on the 
ground; "let me go where my countrymen 
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are going, even if it be but to die where they 
die!" 

Muley*s only reply was a fierce smile of 
scorn, as he hastened forth from his dwelling. 
The boy-slave turned to Zobeide, and raised 
his clasped hands with a gesture of despair. 

"Zobeide, I shall go wild I" he exclaimed; 
" oh, take away this chain, take it away, let 
me rush forth to seek my father !" 

"Brother, I cannot free thee/' said Zobeide, 
tears of compassion rising in her eyes ; " I 
thank Allah that thou at least art safe, — thy 
young life is shielded from danger." 

" I hate such safety ! ** exclaimed Willie, 
stamping passionately as he spoke ; " O 
Zobeide, if your father were blind, and in 
such peril as mine is, would you care for safety 
or for life, — would you not long to fly to his 
aid ?" And, giving way to a burst of anguish, 
the boy threw himself on the ground. 

Zobeide approached softly, knelt down 
beside him, and laid her hand on his shoulder. 
" Brother," she said, " when Allah sends 
trouble to the Moslem, he cries, ' It is kismut,' ^ 
and bows his head, and murmurs not in the 



* The Mohammedan word for " fate." 
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evil day ; is there nothing in thy holy book 
that can give patience also to thee ? When 
the Moslem says, 'God is good/ shall the 
Christian lie down in despair V 

Willie felt the gentle rebuke, and instantly 
rose from the ground, dashing from his eyes 
the burning drops that almost blinded tliem. 
He could not speak, but he drew from his 
bosom the Bible which Zobeide had given, and 
sought in its pages for the comfort of which 
he was so sorely in need. Willie's mind was, 
however, so full of the one painful subject be- 
fore it, that, though his eyes rested on the 
volume, they seejned to see nothing but the 
image of a long train of English fugitives, 
slowly struggling on through the snow. If he 
read, it was without understanding ; had the 
pages been actually blank one?, it would have 
been all the same at that moment to Willie 
Delaforce. 

"Read to me aloud, my brother,*' said 

Zobeide ; and, as Willie dreamily turned over 

the leaves, without knowing what portion of 

Scripture to choose, " read,** said the young 

maiden, " of the sufferings of Him whom ye 

Christians call your Saviour." 

11 
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Had the Moslem girl been an experienced 
believer, she could have impaired no better 
consolation to Willie in his distress, than re- 
sulted from her simple request. The difficulty 
of translating from one tongue into another, 
the touching interest of that which he i*ead, 
the solemn feeling that he was holding out the 
lamp of truth to one whose soul was yet in 
darkness, had a most soothing and strengthen- 
ing effect upon the mind of the boy. Zobeide 
listened with more earnest attention than she 
had ever listened before ; her work lay un- 
touched on her knee ; and, when Willie closed 
the sacred volume, the girl gave a sigh, and 
said, " When I hear words like these, I some- 
times could wish that I had been bom to be a 
Christian/' 

" You will — you will be a Christian, dear 
Zobeide !" exclaimed Willie ; " I have prayed 
for you again and again/' 

Zobeide raised her dark eyes with an 
expression of innocent wonder. " Your 
moollahs," she said, " could never have taught 
you that prayer." 

*' My heart taught it me/' cried Willie with 
feeling ; " we Christians do not just say the 
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same form of words over and over, as though 
we should be heard for much speaking ; but 
we go straight to our Lord, and ask Him for 
whatever we want, — and I do so want to see 
you in glory, dear Zobeide ! you have been 
such a sister to me, — I could not bear to miss 
you in heaven." 

Zobeide had no time to reply, for the latch 
of the door was suddenly opened, and the tall 
figure of an Afghan darkened the entrance. 

"My uncle!" exclaimed Zobeide, while 
Willie, with glad surprise, uttered the name of 
Osman ! 

"Where is your father?'' said the Afghan 
quickly to the former, without appearing to 
notice the boy. 

" He is pursuing the Feringhees," replied 
Zobeide, "had he not been absent, the ser- 
vant of the false Shah Soojah had scarcely 
dared—'' 

"I am the kings servant no longer!" 
exclaimed Osman, fierce anger convulsing his 
features ; " he has listened to my enemies, he 
has doubted my fiedth, he has chased from his 
presence one who would have cleaved to his 
master while his riglit hand could grasp a 
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sword ! I have no king now — no friends — 
no cause to uphold ! I seek the deep glens 
where the wild flocks browse, my home shall be 
on the pathless mountains, I have come to bid 
my brother a last farewell, and once more grasp 
his hand in peace, ere I quit this city for ever !" 

"0 Osman !" exclaimed Willie, with pas- 
sionate eagerness, ^'you have something else to 
do ere you leave this city for ever ! My 
father saved your life, I have it from your own 
lips ; set his son free in return ! Break this 
chain, this hateful chain, that keeps me a 
prisoner here, when rcy heart is with the 
English!" 

Osman surveyed the young slave from head 
to foot with a glance of doubt and hesitation. 
Zobeide stood silent, her eyes on the ground, 
her feelings divided between filial reverence, 
pity for the slave, and reluctance to part with 
her adopted brother. Willie marked the 
hesitation expressed by Osman's face, and, 
laying hold of the Afghan's strong arm, pro- 
ceeded in a tone of entreaty, " Osman, you 
love freedom, — would you leave me here a 
slave ? — is not freedom dearer than life? You 
love your country, would j^ou have me stay 
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behind, when all those who speak my language 
are marching back to the land of my birth ? 
If you ever had a father whom you loved, — 
oh, think now of mine, blind and helpless, — 
does he not need me? — must he not miss me? 
— ^is it not right that the father and son 
should live and die together?" 

The boy's appeal was not in vain. Taking 
from his belt a leathern case containing 
various instruments, Osman, in a shorter time 
than Willie would have deemed possible for the 
work, freed first one ankle and then the other 
from the galling chain that they had worn. 
AVillie bounded high in delight at his recovered 
freedom, and then turned .quickly towards the 
door; but before he could rush forth, his steps 
were arrested by the voice of Zobeide. 

" What, brother ! without one word of fare- 
well?" 

Willie was at her side in a moment, press- 
ing many kisses upon the soft hand that had 
oft performed offices of kindness for him. 
Zobeide bent down her head, and touched with 
her lips the brow of the fair-haired child. 
" Pray for me still," she whispered, and as 
Willie turned to depart, he felt that the 
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Afghan maiden had left a warm tear on his 
cheek. 

" This way ! " cried Osman, leading to- 
wards a back street; "Caubul is scarcely 
safe for one who yesternight served Shah 
Soojah, and still less for one whose white 
skin marks him to be of the race of the hated 
Feringhees." 

The truth of those words soon became 
apparent Willie and his companion had pro- 
ceeded but a few steps from the door of Muley, 
when a wrinkled old woman, bent with age, 
yelled forth from an opposite doorway, " Seize 
him ! seize him ! the Feringhee slave is fleeing 
away from his master !" and a chorus of female 
voices mingled with children's joined the cry, 
" Pursue I pursue ! kill the Feringhee ! and 
kill the traitor who sides with the Afghans' 
foes !" 

Osman and Willie quickened their pace, 
urged on to speed by the sounds of pursuit 
behind them. It was well for the fugitives 
that on that day few men remained in the 
city of Caubul, and those the least warlike 
of their race ! The danger, however, was no 
small one, and Osman, leading the way, dashed 
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suddenly round a corner, and then plunged 
through a low archway into what seemed a 
ruinous court, closely followed by the panting 
Willie. A door at the further side gave way 
before a vigorous blow from Osman's strong 
arm, and the two fugitives stumbled down 
into a dark and narrow chamber, which had a 
damp, earthy scent, reminding Willie of a 
burial vault. Osman grasped the arm of the 
boy tightly, to enforce the necessity of perfect 
silence. Willie fancied that he could hear the 
throbbing of his own heart, as he crouched 
down in the darkness beside his stalwart com- 
panion. The pursuers' voices sounded fainter 
and fainter in the distance, till at length they 
ceased altogether, and deepest silence suc- 
ceeded. 

*'I wonder they did not track us here," 
whispered Willie, after drawing a sigh of 
relief. 

" Perchance they knew that the tiger had 
too many teeth, to choose to follow him into his 
lair," muttered Osman, laying his hand on the 
poniard in his belt. "But," continued he, 
addressing Willie, *'we must not show our- 
selves again in the streets till the sun go down. 
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and the shield of darkness be spread over us. 
In the meantime let us rest, for a night of 
toil is before us V* Thus saying, the A%han 
drew a portion of his sheep-skin mantle around 
Willie's shivering form, and awaited in silence 
the hour when it should be practicable to 
leave the shelter of their gloomy hiding-place. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE RETREAT. 

J AN you ride?" was Sliarke's abrupt 
^ question to the trembling Peregrine 
as they stood together in the clear, 
frosty winter s morning, surrounded 
^^ ^y ^ confused mass of men, horses, 
bullocks, luggage-carts, and artillery, 
preparing to stai-t for Jellalabad. 

" No," faltered the boy, who, having been 
thrown by the first pony that he had ever 
ridden, had never been permitted to mount 
one again. 

" And you can't walk^ of course," said the 
lieutenant, casting a contemptuous glance at 
the puny figure of the child. "What insane 
folly it was," he muttered between his teeth, 
"to bring such as he to a plaxje like this ! What 
on earth am I to do with him now?" The 
habitual furrow on Sharkers brow grew deeper, 
till a thought occurred to his mind. " Here, 
boy/' he said, " up with you ! we can make a 
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seat for a little fellow like you at the back of 
this ammunition waggon. Your light weight 
will make little difference, though yon wretched 
beasts that are to drag it seem scarcely able 
to support their own/* 

Peregrine managed to scramble up with 
some difficulty, for his limbs — ^never veiy agile 
— were now benumbed both with fear and with 
cold. All was excitement and bustle around 
him, and in the confusion of the scene, the 
child soon seemed as utterly forgotten as if he 
had ceased to exist. The spoilt boy had made 
no real friend amongst the acquaintance of his 
mother; and if some compassionate lady asked 
what had become of poor Mrs. Voisy's child, 
the reply that he was under his relative's 
charge quite sufficed to satisfy the inquirer. 

On moved the living stream of human 
beings, winding along the snowy plain, — red 
uniforms and shining steel, ladies muffled up 
in many coloured shawls, some on horseback, 
some in litters, followed by a mixed multitude 
of servants and camp-retainers, laden with 
luggage of every description, for the half- 
starved ponies and bullocks were insufficient 
in number to carry half of the heaps of bag- 
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gage required by the large body of troops, who 
upon that day commenced their fatal retreat. 
Peregrine gazed with timid wonder upon the 
scene, and felt in the midst of the surging crowd 
very lonely indeed. The boy did not realize the 
greatness of the dangers before him. He saw 
thousands of fighting men, many thousands of 
camp-followers besides, and he naturally con- 
nected numbers with strength, — forgetful that 
winter was an enemy more to be feared than 
Afghan steel, and that multitudes may prove 
a clog and an embarrassment rather than a 
protection. 

Before the waggon on which Peregrine was 
seated began to move, he anxiously cast his 
eyes around, seeking for some familiar face. 
He caught sight of blind Delaforce, standing 
at some distance from him. 

"Edgar!" shouted the boy; the soldier 
turned his head. "Oh, come here, come 
here !" continued Peregrine; "you cannot march 
with the troops, come and be with me 
here!" 

Edgar was willing enough to comply, but 
even Peregrine soon perceived that it would 
be impossible for a sightless man to thread 
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his way through the obstacles whicli lay be- 
tween them — guns, horses, boxes, bundles, 
heaps of all kinds of luggage, and a restless, ever - 
moving crowd, swarming like ants on their 
hillock. The boy hesitated, again looked round 
in quest of some one to help him, but there was 
no one at leisure to attend to his wishes. 
Driven at length to his own resources. Pere- 
grine awkwardly clambered dow^n from his 
seat, and commenced performing the feat — to 
him one of great difficulty,^of making his way 
through a crowd. Was he not jostled by tall 
fellows in regimentals, almost knocked over 
by a porter with a box, had he not to duck 
under a horse's head, in fear and trembling 
lest the animal should bite him! It was the 
first time that the boy had exerted his powers 
to overcome natural timidity and indolence, 
and he experienced a sensation of triumph at 
finding himself at Edgar's side. 

" I can guide you," he said, a little proud 
at being able to give help instead of requiring 
it; "I will take you to my waggon; you can- 
not have a seat on it, indeed, for there's only 
jxist room for me, but you can rest your hand 
on the back, and walk boldly without fear of 
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Iknocking against anything, or anybody, all the 
way to Jellalabad." 

" Heaven bless you for the kind thought 
and the kind action!" said Delaforce, as he 
pressed gratefully the hand held out to him. 
Peregrine felt a keen sensation of pleasure, 
though his motive in seeking out Edgar had 
not been one of unmixed benevolence. "I 
am not useless lumber,'' he thought again; "if 
poor Willie were alive he could not do more 
for the blind man than I am doing. It is 
pleasant after all to be able to show kindness 
to some one!" ' 

Peregrine had hardly regained his place on 
the ammunition waggon, before the driver, 
with a sharp stroke of his whip, made the 
poor animals who drew it move forward. 
Delaforce, though on foot, had no difficulty in 
keeping up with the waggon, so slowly and 
heavily its wheels ploughed their way through 
the deep lying snow, and so often the jaded 
horses stopped to take breath, while the steam 
from their gaunt frames rose misty in the 
frosty air. As they travelled on their weary 
way. Peregrine, glad of a listener, talked much 
to Edgar Delaforce. The boy looked forward 
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with impatience to meeting his father at 
Jellalabad, less perhaps from filial affection, 
than from an eager desire to escape from the 
control of the stem lieutenant. Peregrine 
was glad to leave Caubul, glad indeed of any 
change from the life which he had lately been 
leading, and he rattled on, sometimes asking 
questions of his companion, sometimes making 
childish observations upon what tras passing 
around. 

" There stand a party of Afghans, waiting 
to see us off! I don't much fancy their looks ! 
How that fellow there shows his white teeth, 
as he grasps the hilt of his sword! They 
would like to attack us if they could, but 
thej^ dare not, we're too many for them. They 
can see our great guns; how the horses tug 
and strain to get the cannon along ! There — 
that one's stuck fast in the snow, they won't 
drag it out for all the whipping ! I wish the 
wind were not so cold ! It seems to cut like 
a knife ! I hope there'll be great roaring fires 
in Jellalabad ! we'd such a wretched little 
one yesterday, and that was made of a chair! 
Ugh ! I think we'll be frozen into icicles be- 
fore we get to Jellalabad ! It's more than a 
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hundred miles off, they say, and the waggon 
creeps like a snail ! I wonder where well 
sleep to-night, and where we will sleep to- 
morrow ! we must find a resting-place some- 
where, you know." 

"We shall find a resting-place," replied 
Edgar in his low, deep voice; he was not 
thinking of earthly repose. 

Hours passed before the first mile of the 
journey was completed, and the progress of 
the retreating army soon found an obstacle 
in a nullah, or river, which crossed its course. 
As the depth of this nullah was not great, 
many of the party, including ladies on horse- 
back, plunged boldly into the stream, with no 
inconvenience beyond that of wet garments, 
which stiffened and froze on the wearers. 
There was one small bridge which had been 
constructed of gun-carriages and planks, and 
there was a rush made to pass over it, which 
increased the general confusion. The driver 
of Peregrine's waggon, who well knew that it 
could never be dragged through the nullah, 
made a push for the bridge. As his horses, 
lashed to unusual efforts, plunged and struggled 
for a footing upon the trembling, luttling 
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planks, one of the animals almost pushed over 
into the water beneath, a youth who was 
endeavouring to force his way through the 
crowd. The passenger uttered an angry oath, 
and Edgar Delaforce recognised the voice of 
Jack Towler, the drummer. 

"Let no profane word be uttered!" said 
the soldier sternly; "we maj*^ all be called to 
our last account ere the rise of to-morrow's 
sun ! To many who have quitted Caubul this 
day, death is nearer than Jellalabad : let all 
seek, while there is yet time to seek it, a refuge 
more sure than its walls." 

Towler, for once, made no jeering reply; he 
pushed forward in silence, while Peregrine, 
startled at the warning, exclaimed in a tone 
of alarm, " You don't think that the enemy 
will attack us; you don't think there is any- 
thing to fear ! " 

"Fear!" repeated Edgar more gently; and 
without any more direct reply, he recited a 
verse from a psalm, — " The Lord is my light 
and my salvation^ whom shall I fear ? The 
Lord is the strength of my life, of whom slwll 
I he afraid?'' 

Peregrine dreaded to inquire further ; even 
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he could read in the calm resolve expressed on 
the soldier's pale features, the firmness of a 
sph'it that rests on no earthly hope, that has 
braced itself up to endure the worat that man 
can inflict. The boy coiled himself up closer on 
his seat, and shuddered at the thought of what 
the morrow might bring. It was some time 
before he ventured to break the silence again. 
"How strangely the soldiers march — all 
straggling, one this way — one another — over 
the snow ! They look so different from wliat 
they used to do on parade, when they formed 
straight lines of red, and the right feet and 
then the left, moved all together and in time I 
Oh, there — look ! look ! " he exclaimed, forget- 
ful that his hearer could not see ; " the camp- 
followers are throwing down the loads that they 
cari'ied, — all the snow is strewn with the 
baggage ! What shall we do ? " continued 
Peregrine in dismay, " all our goods will be left 
for the Afghans, — all our bedding and all our 
food ! — and we've such a terribly long way to 
go ! I am glad," he added in an under tone, 
" that I put biscuits into my pocket at break- 
fast. I'd better take something now, for I 

don't see how I'm to get any dinner ! " 

12 
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Peregrine suited Lis action to his words, and 
was soon actively engaged in discussing dry 
biscuit. While thus satisfying his hunger, 
which was sharpened by the keenness of the air, 
the boy's eyes constantly rested on the weary, 
sightless soldier, who had been tramping for 
so many hours after the waggon, through the 
snow, in which he sank ankle-deep at every 
step. Edgar was little likely, as Peregrine 
well knew, to be provided on that day with 
even the slightest refreshment. Conscience 
and pity alike whispered to Peregrine, " Let 
him partake of your food ; " while selfishness 
suggested the thought, "There will not be 
enough for both, — a long journey is only be- 
gun." Peregrine hesitated for some tim^ ; he 
ate first one biscuit, then another, before he 
came to a decision, and then, with a mighty 
effort, he held out the third to the soldier. 
Edgar received it with grateful pleasure, arid 
again the heart of Peregrine felt a warm glow 
of satisfaction. The reader may think so small 
an act of kindness scarcely worthy of mention, 
but it was an exercise of self-denial, and to 
Peregrine self-denial was new. The food which 
the Suddra had eaten had been thrown away 
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by the boy as worthless ; the rezai had been 
one of many, — he never expected to miss its 
warmth ; but the biscuit given before hunger 
was appeased, was the last but one possessed 
by Peregrine, and was bestowed bj^ a child be- 
ginning to entertain a fear of actual starvation 1 
Just as day began to darken into twilight, 
one of the horses that drew the waggon sank 
exhausted on the ground. The driver got 
down from his seat, and made some ineffectual 
efforts to induce the animal to rise. The pro- 
gress of the waggon had been so exceedingly 
slow, that it had been distanced by all the 
horsemen, and even by most of those who 
travelled on foot. The driver became alarmed 
at the prospect of being left behind in an 
enemy's land, exposed to attacks from the 
Afghans, who would certainly hover around to 
cut off stragglers from the train. As he could 
not raise the fallen horse, he severed the traces 
of the other, and before Edgar or Peregrine 
were aware of his intention, he mounted it and 
went off in the direction which the mass of the 
troops had taken. The first notice which 
the soldier and child received of the fact that 
their comrade had left them to perish, was the 
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tra«mp of his horse's feet as he hurriedly rode 
away ! 

" Oh, what will become of us ? what will be- 
come of us ? " exclaimed Peregrine, with a bitter 
wail of despair ; " wa can't keep up with the 
rest, — we've no one to pity or help us, — we 
must lie down in the snow and die ! " 

"Courage, my boy ! " said Edgar, as he raised 
in his arms the shivering, sobbing child ; " I 
have strong limbs — ^you are blessed with sight ; 
I will caiTy you — ^you wiU guide me ; and 
God will help us both." 

Peregrine clung closely to his protector, both 
for support and for warmth. Edgar felt the 
child's breath on his cheek, thought on his 
own loved boy, and silently thanked God that 
Willie had been spared the sufferings of his 
young companion. And Edgar, in that dark 
hour, remembered fondly the home of his child- 
hood, and prayed fervently for dear ones far 
away, — his revered father, his gentle sisters, 
the friends whom he never might see again. 

Deeper grew the shades of night ; Peregrine 
had no longer any means of directing the 
soldier, he could no more trace the foot-prints 
in the snow ; and Edgar's strength began to 
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fail him, he was constrained to relieve his aching 
muscles of their living burden. 

" What can we do more ? " sobbed Peregrine. 

" Pray, and commit our souls unto God ! '' 

The two knelt down in the snow, and Edgar 
poured aloud his fervent supplications, breath- 
ing the submissive faith of that servant of God 
who could say, Thmtgk he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him ! Peregrine listened with a sub- 
dued and awe-struck soul. It seemed as though 
the soldier were addressing a very present God, 
and the solitude grew less dreary as the low 
clear voice pierced the chill night air. 

When Edgar had risen from his knees, he 
began scraping and pushing the snow aside 
with his hands, to clear a space for himself and 
the child whom Providence had given to his 
care. Peregrine watched him by the faint, 
sti-uggling light now shed by the rising moon, 
and the boy's heart clung to the only human 
being who seemed to take an interest in his 
fate. His last biscuit was in Peregrine's hand, 
a miserable substitute for the abundant meal 
with which he had been wont to close the day ; 
it was such a little thing, could it be worth 
while to divide it ? Again Peregrine doubted 
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and paused ; but if ever a generous sentiment 
had found place in the heart of the boy, it was 
during the trials of that terrible time. He 
knew that if he were hungry, Edgar, who 
had had far greater fatigue to endure, and with 
less nourishment to sustain him, was likely to 
be more hungiy stilL Tlie patient fortitude 
of the soldier, — his unselfish care of another, 
— were not lost on his young companion. 
Peregrine snapped his biscuit in two, and 
hastily, for he feared that further delay might 
alter liis resolve, placed one half in the blind 
man's hand. Had Delaforce known that it 
was the last, biscuit, he would not have taken 
a crumb, but unable to see how little remained, 
he gladly accepted the gift. Then, folding 
Peregrine closely in his arms, Edgar endeavoured 
to shelter him as much as was passible from 
the ice-laden breeze, and it seemed to the poor 
child, as he closed his weary eyes, that he was 
resting on the bosom of a father. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A SURPRISE. 



H 




•ARK ! the sbarp report of a rifle, — a 
cry for help uttered in the English 
tongue, — then the noise of a deadly 
struggle not many yards from the 
spot where Edgar and his charge 
were lying! 
Startled from dreamy slumber, Delaforce 
sprang from the earth, and, sightless as he ^as, 
from an irresistible impulse sprang forward in 
the direction of the noise. He could not hear 
a cry for help and remain still, unavailing as 
his presence must be. Peregrine, but half 
awake, and scarcely conscious of what he was 
doing, followed his companion, from whom he 
dared not separate even for a minute. Even 
had Edgar possessed his sight, he would have 
arrived too late to rescue a fellow-countryman 
from death. Peregrine saw two forms on the 
blood-stained snow, — still and motionless both, 
though locked together as in their last grapple, 
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the one wearing the British military cap, — 
the other the turban of the Moslem. 

"0 Edgar, he is killed ! " exclaimed Peregrine 
with horror ; " 'tis the drummer who swore at 
the bridge in the morning 1 " 

*' And Muley has avenged his son," mattered 
the prostrate Afghan, yielding his last breath in 
the utterance of the sentence. 

Trembling and terror-struck, Peregrine en- 
deavoured to draw Edgar from the fatal spot, 
almost afraid lest the stem form before him 
should rise with new power to smite. But 
Edgar anxiously bent over the body of the 
drummer to ascertain if a spark of life remained, 
and seeking to make heaiing supply the place 
of sight, again and again he called him by his 
name. There came no reply, — life was ex- 
tinct ; the lips that had been so ready for the 
jest, so often polluted by the oath, were 
silenced for ever in death ; he that had put off 
repentance till old age, was cut off in the 
flower of his youth. 

Suddenly Peregrine caught the arm of Edgar, 
and with a suppressed scream of terror ex- 
claimed : " Oh, there are more coming ! there 
are more coming ! I can see an Afghan turban 
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through the gloom ! we shall be murdered — 
they never show pity — " 

" God in mercy receive our souls 1 " said 
Edgar firmly, believing that his last hour had 
indeed coma His words, clear though not 
loud, reached another ear besides that of the 
terrified child, and with a cry of joy which 
rang far and wide, Willie bounded forward, ex- 
claiming, " Oh, that is my father, my beloved 
father; I would know his voice amongst a 
thousand?" 

The strange revulsion of feeling, the shock 
of intense delight at a moment when the soul 
was braced only to suffer, were overpowering 
to Edgar Delaforce. All the calm firmness of 
the soldier gave way in a moment, and as he 
strained his long lost son to his bosom as if he 
would have pressed him into his heart, the 
strong man sobbed aJoud like a child! Edgar 
could scarcely believe the evidence of his senses; 
was his living Willie indeed before him? were 
those the arms of his son that clasped his neck 
so tightly? Though the soldier on that day 
had thanked God that Willie was safe from 
suffering in another and better world, how 
fervent and deep were his thanksgivings when 
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he foand him yet breathing in this! Willie 
was so mudi engrossed by the transporting joy 
of meeting Lis fiaither, that it was some time 
before he was even aware of the presence of 
Peregrine Yoisy, whom he then shook warmly 
by the hand, everything forgotten in the first 
recognition save that the boy was a brother 
in misfortune, and the son of a kind bene- 
factress. 

Meantime Osman stood beside the corpse of 
his brotlier in stem sorrow that had little of 
outward expression. Had the slayer of Muley 
been living, Osman, as a fraternal duty, would 
have pursued him with relentlefjs hatred; but 
the fire of vengeance was already quenched in 
the blood of the unfortunate drummer, and the 
Afghan had only to mourn and not to revenge 
his brother. 

The increasing intensity of the cold soon 
warned the party that this was no time to 
give full vent either to sorrow or to joy. 
Nature's pressing wants must be supplied. 
Willie, whose natural intelligence was sharp- 
ened by circumstances, discovered where it lay 
— a dark speck on the dim white waste — a 
small barrel which had been abandoned by its 
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bearer. On Osman forcing it open with his 
dagger, it was found to contain a most welcome 
supply of salted provisions. 

*'0h, this is Gk)ds sending!" exclaimed 
Willie ; " here is something both for food and 
for fire ! " 

Active and joyous as if he were preparing 
a feast in a palace, Willie, assisted by Osman, 
broke the barrel in pieces, placed the fragments 
together in a spot from which he had hastily 
scraped the snow, struck a light by means of 
a flint which he had found on the groimd while 
thus engaged, and soon the ruddy gleam of a 
fire brightened the gloom of night. The 
provisions were attacked with a voracity which 
showed the famished state of those who shared 
them; they might be coarse, but Peregrine 
Voisy had never before so enjoyed a meal A 
strange scene it presented* that night bivouac 
in the open plain. The red flames darting and 
crackling in the frosty air, throwing a crimson 
gleam on the rough heaps of snow, the fair 
faces of the English fugitives, and the darker 
form of the Afghan in his picturesque eastern 
costume. Never had Edgar Delaforce returned 
thanks with more earnest devotion than over 
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that meal so strangely provided for the wan- 
derers in the desert 

The scanty fuel, however, was speedily con- 
sumed, the red light faded from the embers, 
and Edgar and Osman held counsel together 
as to what course should now be pursued. To 
oveiiake the British forces was the soldier's 
desire, but the Afghan soon convinced him that 
the attempt would not only be hopeless, but 
that success itself would but expose the party 
to the chance of a lingering death. 

" Not one of the Feringhees," said Osman, 
"will emerge alive from the pass of Jugduluk! 
Our warriors are thronging the heights; they 
watch by the gorge of the Tunghee Tareekee,^ 
and there the track of the invaders will be 
marked by the heaps of the slain. Turn aside 
with me to the mountain pass where I dwelt 
ere the war-storm arose, ere I exchanged its 
peaceful retreat for the false pleasures of a 
deceitful court. Weary I know that ye be, but 
better the aching limb and the bleeding foot, 
than the frozen form stiffened in sleep. Rise 
and let us depart, for the fire has sunk, and 
motion alone can keep the life-blood flowing." 

1 The** dark pasa** 
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As Osman had evidently suggested the only 
courae which afforded any prospect of safety, 
the party prepared for a long night-march 
under the Afghan's guidance. But before 
quitting the spot, Osman gave to the body of 
his brother such rude burial as circumstances 
would permit. He heaped high the snow 
above the corpses of both Muley and the 
drummer, for so close had been the grapple of 
the foes, that they could not be severed in 
death. Then, after reciting a few verses from 
the Koran, Osman turned from the little mound 
which marked where the dead now lay, mantled 
in their shroud of snow. 

" It was his kismut," said the Afghan, with 
the quiet apathy with which the followers of 
the false prophet are wont to meet misfortune; 
** Muley died as a brave man should die, weapon 
in hand, and his face to the foe!" 

"But Zobeide — my poor Zobeide!" mur- 
mured Willie, as the image of the orphan 
maiden rose before him, and he sighed to think 
of her lonely grief, even in the midst of his 
own rejoicing. 

The party then began to wend their way 
slowly towards the mountains. Peregrine, 
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who had not previously walked on that day^ 
was ashamed to complain of fatigue when he 
saw how bravely his young companion stepped 
forward after his long march from CaubuL 
Willie resolutely refused even the support of 
his fathers arm; he was too happy for weari- 
ness, he said, nor would ever tire while his 
parent remained in his view. Mile after mile, 
mile after mile, on they tramped through the 
snow, Osmari walking on in front and directing 
his course by the glimmering stars. Peregrine 
thought that the journey never would end, and 
was glad that the darkness hid the big tears 
that flowed from his eyes and froze on his cheek. 

At length the party came to a place where 
the ascent was so difficult and steep, that all 
Willie's anxious care could scarcely enable his 
sightless father to tread it in safety. Fairly 
worn out by unaccustomed hardships. Peregrine 
sat down on a stone by the wayside, and gave 
way to a burst of crying. 

"Women weep — fools despair ! " was the cold 
observation of Osman ; " if thou remain there 
thou must perish. Necessity is a sharp spur, 
it makes the sorriest yauboo^ move forward I" 

* Tony. 
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Peregrine rose with an eflfbrt from his seat; 
every bone in his frame was aching, and yet 
was it needful to proceed while he had strength 
to place one foot before the other. Often he 
thought of his mother, and the misery which 
she would have suffered could she have foreseen 
the hardships that her darling would have to 
endure. Peregrine little guessed that he was 
but passing through a rough school, whose stem 
discipline was needful to correct evils fostered 
by years of selfish indulgence. 

Were Edgar and WiUie less weary than 
their young companion? They were more so, 
for they had both undergone a far greater 
amount of fatigue; but their self-command and 
powers of endurance were greater than those 
of Peregrine, and they both drew strength 
from a source which he was only beginning to 
seek. Edgar's blindness, however, greatly 
increased to him the toil and peril of the way. 
However cautiously he might tread, however 
carefully his son might guide him, again and 
again he stumbled on broken ground, or 
struck his weary foot against some obstacle 
unseen. It was an inexpressible relief to 
all, when at length, halfway up a rocky 
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height, the welcome shelter of a dwelling was 
gained. 

Too much exhausted even to speak, Edgar 
and the two boys sank ratlier than lay do\m 
on the floor. Each felt, when the necessity 
for exertion was over, that not to save liberty 
or life could he then rise from that cold, hard 
bed. But a few minutes elapsed before every 
eye was closed in the deep, heavy, dreamless 
slumber which exhausted nature required. 
Silent lay the sleepers within, and silent and 
fast fell the snow-flakes without, while low 
wailed the wintry wind, moaning through the 
leafless branches that waved above the moun- 
tain home. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

MAKING EFFOBTS. 

EREGRINE VOISY was the firet of 

the English fugitives to awake, and 

J^l^^^l^^ he did not do so until the day was 

\^^ considerably advanced. He stared 

around him in wonder, unable at 

first to recall where he was, or what 

had occurred, but was soon reminded by 

painful stiffness of the toils of the preceding 

night. He found himself in a one-storied 

house, constructed of unburnt brick, with a 

projecting roof which, supported by beams, 

formed a kind of verandah. The room in 

which the sleepers lay was very far indeed 

from realizing Peregrine's ideas of comfort, for 

it contained not an article of furniture, except 

a rusty-looking iron grate. In this a fire had 

been lighted by Osman, but it had burnt 

down, leaving only a few glowing cinders. 

Beside it was placed the remainder of the 

salted provisions, which the Afghan had carried 

13 
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the night before, stowed in the knapsack of 
the drummer. This was a most welcome sight 
to young Voisy, and his first care was to satisfy 
his craving appetite by making a most hearty 
breakfast. He then, for he felt too lazy to 
rise from the floor, diew himself towards the 
comer where Edgar still slept, with his boy's 
head pillowed on his breast. Peregrine, half- 
raised on his elbow, gazed into the soldier's 
face, and an uncomfortable sensation crept over 
the boy, slumber appeared so much like death. 
Edgar looked as ghastly pale as Mrs. Voisy 
had done, when her weeping child had pressed 
his last kiss on her clay-cold brow. Willie, 
on the contrarj'^, had a bright red flush burning 
upon either cheek; his features showed not 
the death-like calmness of his father s, a dis- 
turbed expression was on them, and his fingers 
ever and anon opened and closed with a con- 
vulsive movement. Suddenly Willie opened 
his blue eyes wide, and exclaimed in accents 
of distress, " Take ofi" this chain 1 take off this 
chain ! I must go to the help of my father 1^ " 

His son's voice awoke Edgar Delaforce. 
" My own child, I am beside you," he cried. 

But Willie's mind was evidently wandering, - 
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— fever had taken possession of his brain. He 
talked much and wildly. Sometimes he 
seemed haunted by the remembrance of his 
two persecutors and tyrants, slain by each 
other, and lying dead upon the snow ; then 
all that had passed on the previous day was 
forgotten — Willie fancied himself again in 
Muley's dwelling, called for Zobeide, and im- 
plored her to free him from his fetters ; sud- 
denly he would seem to recognise his father 
cling to him in terror, and entreat him not to 
leave him, or he never should find him again. 
Fatigue, excitement, and intense anxiety had 
thrown the poor boy into a fever ; his spirit 
had borne him bravely through the hour of 
trial, but as soon as the necessity for exertion 
ceased, mind and body alike became prostrate. 

" Oh, what can we do for him ? how can 
we help him?" exclaimed Peregrine, in real 
distress and alarm at the state of his young 
companion. 

Willie's cheek was burning, but his hands 
and his feet were icy cold. " The first thing 
is to light a fire," said Edgar, as he vainly 
endeavoured, by chafing, to restore to them 
vital warmth. 
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" The fire has gone out^ and ihere is no wood 
bere/* replied Peregrine in a tone of despair. 

" Then, for the love of mercy, go and find 
some ! *' cried Edgar, " or my boy will perish 
of cold." 

" I would give the world that Edgar had his 
sight, and could go himself/' thought Peregrine, 
as he raised his weary frame from the ground 
"I must seek that Afghan, whom Willie caUs 
Osman — he will do all that is needed ; or per- 
haps there is a servant in the place." 

Peregrine went from room to room, search- 
ing thoroughly over the small dwelling, and 
calling aloud the name of Osman, but receiv- 
ing no reply, and discovering no sign of any 
human being having lately inhabited the place. 

**You have brought wood?" exclaimed 
Edgar anxiously, when he heard the returning 
footsteps of young Voisy. 

" I can't find a bit in the house," said Pere- 
grine. 

"Then seek it without the house!" ex- 
claimed Edgar, who was using every means in 
his power to impart warmth to the death-cold 
limbs of his boy. 

Urged on by necessity, and animated by 
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pity, Peregrine unclosed the door. The first 
blast of cold wind that swept through the 
opening almost drove him back ; but summon- 
ing all his resolution, he passed out, and then, 
with some exertion of strength, closed the 
door again behind him. The scene which 
darkness had shrouded on the previous night, 
now burst in its wild magnificence upon the 
eyes of the boy. Hill piled upon hill, rock 
upon rock, rose before him, mantled with 
glistening snow, the whiteness only broken 
here and there by the dark fonns of leafless 
trees, or the firs spires of sombre green. 
There was no visible path, unless the track 
where the fugitives* footsteps had displaced 
the snow as they ascended the rocky mount, 
could be regarded as such. There was beauty 
in the glittering landscape as the sunbeams 
lit up the snow, and tipped the icicles hanging 
from the projecting roof with tremulous dia- 
monds; but the child had no eye for the beau- 
tiful. To Peregrine the solitude was gloomy 
and awful, and he felt the strongest desire 
to retreat back into the shelter of Osman's 
home. 

" It is so dreadful to be here all alone 1 
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Wliat if I should be losb in the snow ! what 
if I should meet some savage Afghan to kill 
me as the drummer was killed! Where am I 
to find any wood?" That question was an- 
swered by the sight of a few broken twigs 
which the wind had snapped from the nearest 
tree. They were too small to be of much 
service, yet the courage of Peregrine revived a 
little as he stooped to raise them from the 
ground. " There must be more yonder, where 
the trees grow so thick ; but how can I ven- 
ture so far ? If Willie were not so ill — ah ! 
poor Willie, he never spared himself, nor thought 
anything a trouble. How he must have been 
suffering last niglit, when he would not even 
let us know that he was tired ! Well, well, 
he shan't die of cold if I can help it ! no \" — 
and Peregrine hastened a few steps onward. 
"Did not blind Edgar tell me how God 
watches over His people ; and will not He take 
care of me when I'm trying to do what is 
right? I gave some of my food to Edgar 
yesterday, and God sent me an abundance to 
eat. I am glad that I broke my last biscuit, 
— it cost me a hard pull to do it. I do be- 
heve that one is really never the worse for 
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doing good to a fellow-creature ; God can 
always make up what we lose, — ^and one feels 
such pleasure besides." 

So, strengthened by a newborn faith in the 
merciful providence of God, Peregrine, over- 
coming his natural timidity, made liis way to 
a small wood which clothed the side of a hill. 
He often, indeed, paused anxiously to listen, 
or nervously to look behind him. Stories of 
wolves came into his mind ; wolves were to be 
met with in forests, he thought, and Peregrine 
started with terror as fancy changed the howl 
of the wind into that of some prowling beast. 
Twice the timid boy stopped, and almost re- 
solved to run back without accomplishiDg his 
object. But better feelings prevailed ; and 
having once reached the wood. Peregrine's 
attention was so much engaged by the occu- 
pation of gathering faggots, that he scarcely 
had leisure to be frightened. Young 'Voisy 
soon collected a large bundle, and then, laden 
as he was with dry branches, he made his 
way back to the cottage, moving at a much 
quicker pace than before, till, pleased but 
panting, he threw down his faggots on the 
floor of Osman's dwelling. 
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Peregrine thought that he had performed a 
great feat, but he soon found that one more 
difficulty was before him. Faggots will not 
warm without fire, — and how was a light to 
be struck ? The boy had seen Willie kindle a 
fire on the preceding night with apparent 
ease ; but he himself had never in the course 
of his life done anything of the kind^ and he 

m 

scarcely knew how to set about it. Willie, 
indeed, had taken the precaution to keep his 
fiint, and steel was always at hand ; but flint 
and steel seemed useless in Peregrine's awkward 
hands. Those who are accustomed to the 
luxury of matches have little idea of the 
patience and perseverance sometimes required 
to accomplish the task of striking a light in 
the old-fashioned way. Patience and perae- 
verance had hitherto been strangers to Pere- 
grine Voisy, and it is not easy for any one 
suddenly to make their acquaintance. Again 
and again the boy flung down the flint in 
despair, having, in his vain efforts to produce 
a spark, only knocked the skin from his own 
fingers. 

"I can't do it — there's no use trying!" he 
exclaimed. 
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" It must be done — never give up ! ** cried 
the soldier. 

Again necessity proved a sharp spur, and 
the sight of Willie, trembling with agueish 
cold in the arms of his father, incited Peregrine 
to fresh exertiona He had his reward at last. 
Guided by Edgar's directions, as well as roused 
by his earnest appeals, the boy at length had 
the satisfaction of seeing a spark settle on a 
very dry leaf which served the purpose of 
tinder. Softly, carefully the spark was fanned 
by his breath ; it spread, and in a few moments 
more a bright, ruddy flame gladdened the eyes 
of Peregrine. He almost shouted for joy when 
long tongues of fire leaped up and curled round 
the crackling branches, and he felt the delicious 
warmth from the blaze which he had raised with 
so much trouble. Columbus, when he stepped 
on the shore of a newly found world, felt hardly 
more honest triumph than the once spoilt, 
selfish, indolent boy, at his victory over 
himself 

"What should we have done without you?" 
said Edgar, as he warmed the icy limbs of his 
son beside the kindly blaze. 

" how happy I am !" thought Peregrine 
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rubbing his hands^ and bending toward the fire, 
" no one can ever say again that I am useless 
lumber m the world. I helped to save Edgar's 
life by guiding him to the waggon, — I have 
helped to save Willie's now by lighting that 
glorious fire. But how dreadfully fiist the fisig- 
gots bum ! I shall have hard work if I have 
to fetch wood to keep up a fire in this cottaga" 

Peregrine actually summoned up sufficient 
resolution to make two more journeys to the 
forest that day, for fresh supplies of fuel. He 
was stiff and tired indeed, but his labour gave 
him a keen relish for his food ; and an approv- 
ing conscience made his heart feel lighter than 
it had ever done before. 

Willie lay in a half-unconscious state during 
the remainder of that day — his father nursed 
him with such tender care as a mother bestows 
on a helpless babe. Peregrine sat watching' 
his companions in the evening; his day's work 
was over, and having no toys or pictures to 
amuse him, the child was driven to the un- 
wonted exercise of reflection. 

" How that soldier loves liis boy ! how he 
has held him for liours in his arms, never seem- 
ing to grow tired, nor to think of his own 
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trials, though what with his blindness and 
the state of his poor feet so bruised and 
swollen, I am sure that he has enough to 
make him quite wretched. Yes, Edgar is 
very fond of Willie, but not fonder than poor, 
dear mamma was of me." Peregrine's eyes 
moistened at the recollection. "And I did 
not deserve such love half so well as Willie. 
He was always thinking of his father, watch- 
ing to see how he could help him, never 
needing to be told a thing twice, obeying at 
once, and so cheerfully. Ah me ! I am a very 
diflFerent son from Willie ! " 

And then memory brought many a painful 
recollection to the mind of poor Peregrine, 
of opportunities wasted which could never 
be recalled, of tenderneas repaid with peevish 
indiflFerence, perverseness, or angry temper. 
He remembered how much trouble he had 
given, how he had always considered his own 
wishes rather than those of his mother, how 
he had teased her into exertions, even when 
her life was ebbing away. Such quiet 
thoughts were as medicine to the soul, but 
the medicine, though needful, was very bitter 
indeed, and Peregrine's spirit grew sad with 
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such emotions as are expressed in the sweet 
poem which describes a child's feelings at the 
grave of his mother : — 

" And now I recollect with pain. 

How many times I grieved her sore, — 
Oh, if she would but come again, 
I tliink I should do so no more! 

How I would watch her gentle eye, 

Twould be my joy to do her will, 
And she should never have to sigh 

Again for my behaving ill ! " 

But it was too late now to wish to recall the 
past, Peregrine turned his thoughts to the 
future. " Oh, if God ever bring me to my 
dear father again, I will be to him such a son as 
Willie ! I won't live for myself any more ; I'll try 
to make him as happy as I ought to have made 
poor mamma. I have been a selfish, useless, 
wicked boy, but if God will only help me, 111 
begin a new life now ! I have found already 
greater joy in helping others than in pleasing 
myself, in useful work than in idle play, and 
111 try more and more to do what I ought, 
and be a comfort to those around me." 

Was not the Almighty already answering a 
dying mother's prayer, while leading her child 
by a rougher, yet safer and better path, than 
the affection of the tender parent would have 
chosen for her idolized boy? 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

TRIALS THICKEN. 

IREQRINE'S good resolutions were 
rather severely tested the two follow- 
ing days. Willie's fever passed away, 
but left a weakness behind which 
made it diflScult for him even to 
move, and quite impossible to work. 
All the labour of fetching fuel fell upon the 
once pampered child ; no light labour, as it 
became now necessary to break down boughs 
to keep up the supply. Peregrine had also to 
carry in snow, and melt it by the fire which 
he had kindled, and to perform various other 
oflBces, small indeed in themselves, but a task 
to one accustomed to no occupation but that 
of seeking amusement. But the work that 
he had to do was by no means Peregrine's 
greatest trial. He who had been brought up 
in luxury, pampered with delicacies, who had 
never, during his life-time, known the shadow 
of a care, grew very uneasy as he saw that 
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each meal considerably lessened the store of 
salt meat on which the lives of the party de- 
pended When this should be finished, where 
could more be procured ? Neither com nor 
fruit could be found on the snowy heights, — 
no sign of human habitation was near, — if 
there were game in that desolate place. Pere- 
grine had no skill to snare it, and even had he 
possessed fire-arms, he would have been quite 
unable to use them. Wliat had become of 
the A%han Osman ? why had he deserted so 
helpless a party ? A terrible dread of fiunine 
fell on the spirit of Peregrine Voisy, and under 
his new burden of care, years seemed to be 
added to his age. 

On the morning of the third day after 
Osman*s disappearance, while Edgar in the 
verandah of the cottage was breaking into 
suitable fragments some long branches which 
Peregrine had brought from the wood, Willie, 
raising his head from the knapsack which his 
father had stuffed with dry leaves for his 
pillow, beckoned to his young companion to 
draw near. 

" Peregrine,*' he said in a low voice, " you 
look sad." 
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*' I have enough to make me so," answered 
the boy. 

**I think I know the cause," pursued Willie, 
resting his hand on that of young Voisy, and 
glancing at the door to make sure that he was 
not overheard by his father ; " I see that our 
provisions are getting very low." 

"They won't last beyond to-day," sighed 
Peregrine; "it was very, very cruel in Osman 
to leave us to die of hunger." 

** Doubtless he meant to return," said 
Willie; "he is a brave, noble-hearted fellow, — 
I have every reason to trust him." 

" But he may have been killed on the way," 
suggested Voisy. 

Willie looked very grave, for the same 
thought had many times crossed his own mind, 
and the dangers which he had shared with the 
Afghan in Caubul were not such as could 
soon be forgotten. Osman had so many foes 
that his tenure of life must needs be uncertain. 
Willie saw the perils of the party in the wild 
mountain home quite as clearly as his com- 
panion could do, but even in his present weak 
state he had courage and firmness to meet them. 

" One thing is plain," he observed, " we 
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must make our provisioDS here last as long as 
we can. You have till now dhrided the food" 

Peregrine sighed again at the reooUection of 
the liberal share which he had always reserved 
for himself ; but Willie took no notice of the 
sigh. 

" Now, Per^rine, at dinner to-day you 
must give me a very small piece, — a piece not 
larger than a half-crcwn ; but don't — " here 
his manner became anxious and emphatic, — 
** don't say one word about want to my father, 
or he'll starve himself to save food for us." 

** And I — " began poor Peregrine, looking 
rather miserable at the idea of famine allow- 
ance. 

"You need, and you must have, a good 
deal more food than I, for you work hard for 
your meal, while I lie idle here ; besides, you 
were never accustomed to want. Only re- 
member, do remember, that my dear father 
must not guess that our supplies are so nearly 
finished; this is the firat time in my life that I 
have felt almost thankful that he is so blind ! " 

Willie's affectionate attempt to hide a pain- 
ful fact from Edgar was not, however, success- 
ful. Delaforce was becomins: alarmed at the 
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prolonged absence of Osman, and bad been 
anxiously revolving in bis mind bow it would 
be possible to obtain more food, wben the pre- 
sent stock should be exhausted Edgar knew 
not, indeed, how little remained, but on coming 
back into the house, he so closely questioned 
Peregrine on the subject, that, to the great 
vexation of Willie, all the truth came out. 

'* We must exercise prudence for the pre- 
sent, and faith for the future," said the 
soldier. " We dare not mistrust the loving- 
kindness of Him who has brought us already 
through so many trials and dangers. Let us 
lay our wants before Him in prayer, and be- 
lieve that, whatever be the answer He sends, it 
will be one of wisdom and mercy. In the 
meantime we must husband our resources," 
Edgar continued, with a smile which infused 
new hope into the boys, " I will myself take 
charge of the commissariat department ; I will 
give out the supplies with a due regard to 
economy and justice. He that works hardest 
shall fare best ; but we shall all, I doubt not, 
agree that a bridle must be placed upon appetite, 
and shall be willing to eat sparingly to- day, that 

we may have something left for to-morrow." 

U 
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Edgar followed out this resolution^ the rea- 
sonahleness of which was so evident that eyen 
Peregrine could not complain. Nor was the 
scanty meal by any means a gloomy one. 
Edgar thought that cheerful conversation 
should make amends for meagre fkre, and he 
unlocked the stores of his cultivated mind for 
the benefit of his young companions. Pere- 
grine almost forgot, while listening to tales of 
the olden times, that appetite was unsatisfied 
still, and Willie's pale face lighted up with the 
brightness of former days. 

" I wonder," thought Peregrine Voisy, 
" where that soldier got all his book know- 
ledge ; he seems to have the histories of 
Greece and of Rome at his fingers* ends ! He*s 
mighty like a gentleman in disguise. Ah, if 
knowledge be the sign of a gentleman, there's 
a poor look out for me ! I cannot so much as 
read, and as for all those grand heroes that 
were talked about to-day, I never heard of 
their names before ! I suppose that in a 
place like this, where no one thinks about 
rank, or has anything to do with money, it*s 
knowledge that makes all the difference be- 
tween the high and the low ; and I who 
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would never learn when I might, am fit for 
nothing now but to carry fuel and light the 
fire, and I'm a poor hand even at that." 

The cheerfulness which Edgar had assumed 
in order to keep up the spirits of his boys 
had cost him no little effort. His anxiety 
for the fate of his ' countrymen, entangled in 
the perilous passes, was a constant burden of 
grief ; and as regarded his own little party, a 
struggle between faith and fear was going on 
in his heart, of which his companions had no 
conception. They seemed instinctively to 
make over their cares to him, confident in his 
wisdom and forethought ; and as long as 
Edgar looked untroubled, the boys felt as 
though there were little to fear. When left 
to himself and his reflections, Delaforce no 
longer affected a cheerfulness which he could 
not feel. He had no resource but prayer; 
and fervently he poured forth his soul, im- 
ploring Him who feedeth the ravens to send 
help to his motherless children. Peregrine, 
while sharing his perils, had become as a son 
to the soldier, who joined his name in every 
prayer with that of his much-loved Wi'ilie. 

Even while in the act of prayer Edgar was 
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startled by a loud, glad shout, uttered by the 
voice of Peregrine. Willie, for the first time 
since his fever, had crept into the verandah, 
to sun himself in the beams whose brightness 
almost counterbalanced the effects of cold. 
He also heard the shout, and turned his eyes 
eagerly in the direction from whence the 
sound proceeded. At a little distance, on the 
way to the valley, stood Peregrine, waving 
his cap above his head ; and lower down 
appeared an Afghan pony, ascending slowly 
as if heavily laden, and led by a man on foot 
In the erect and graceful form of this guide 
Willie instantly recognised that of Osman. A 
few yards behind was a second pony, on which 
sat, closely muffled up and veiled, what 
appeared to be a woman. It was upon her 
that the blue eyes of Willie rested with most 
anxious interest ; it was towards her that he 
hastened as rapidly as his weakened limbs 
would allow. While Peregrine flew to assist 
Osman to unload the pony which he guided, 
Willie passed on to give a brother's welcome 
to his friend and preserver, Zobeide. 
• It was indeed Zobeide whose drooping 
figure was before him, and who languidly 
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drew back her \eil as Willie laid his hand on 
her pony's mane. The poor girl's appearance 
had much altered during the interval of even 
these few days. Her large, dark eyes were 
heavy with weeping, and tears glistened on 
their lashes as she murmured, "Allah hath 
restored to thee thy father, but he hath taken 
away mine from me ! " 

" My father shall be your father ! " ex- 
claimed Willie ; he longed to add the words, 
" and my God shall be your God, my sister!" 

Zobeide wearily dismounted, and following 
Willie, entered the dwelling of her uncle, 
which henceforth must be her home. The 
young maiden started like a frightened fawn 
at the sight of a man wearing the British 
uniform, and drew her veil more closely around 
her ; then, observing that the soldier was blind, 
she said softly to WilUe in the Pushtoo language, 
" I had forgotten that Allah hath afflicted thy 
father ; that all is darkness with him." 

" AU is light with him," repKed WiUie ; "if 
his poor eyes are sightless, his souFs eyes are 
open ; he sees and he loves the Truth." 

Zobeide quietly drew from the folds of her 
mantle a well-remembered volume. 
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"Oh! joy! joy!" exclaimed Willie; "you 
have brought me the Bible again I " 

" My soul's eyes are dark," said Zobeide^ as 
she placed the book in his hands ; " these 
leaves are to me what the sun, and the skies, 
and the glorious snow-tipped mountains are to 
thy sightless father; I can see no beauty in 
them 1 But I have kept the volume for thy 
sake ; I have said to myself in my loneliness, 
' This was dear to my brother ; this is the well 
from which he drew comfoi*t, though the 
fountain be sealed to me ! ' And now we are 
together again, and thou will tell me once 
more of the marvels contained in this book 
The life of Zobeide is blighted ; the storm- 
cloud has passed o'er her sky ; she would hear 
of the sorrows of Him whom ye Christians 
w^orship as God ! '* 

If it was with gratitude and joy that Edgar 
Delaforce welcomed the return of Osraan with 
a supply of food, greatly was his thankfulness 
increased when he found that Willie was again 
possessed of that Word which is bread for the 
soul ! 

Few words sufficed to explain the cause of 
the late absence of Osman. By Muley's 
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death lie had become the natural protector of 
his brother's daughter, now left lonely and 
desolate in Caubul. Unrestrained by personal 
danger, the brave Afghan had sought out the 
orphan, and at imminent risk to himself, had 
succeeded in bringing her away. Bearing 
with her the few necessaries and trinkets 
which adverse fortunes had left, Zobeide had 
i-eadily followed her nearest relation, prefer- 
ring the solitude of his mountain home to the 
perils of a disorderly city. Aided by a few 
friends who yet remained faithful, Osman had 
expended the sum which he had earned during 
his service under Shah Soojah, in the purchase 
of the ponies, and a supply of grain and 
ammunition, the latter as much needed as the 
foimer, as it was to the well-tried gun on his 
shoulder that the Afghan principally looked 
for the support of himself and his guests, while 
they should remain in their lonely retreat 

Zobeide now retired to rest after the fatigues 
of her journey, and Willie, whose feeble frame 
was exhausted by the excitement of the meet- 
ing, soon fell into deep and refreshing repose. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

/o LIFE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

HERE is no need to describe at length 
)lf. the few events which broke the uni- 
^^ formity of the life which, for about 
nine months, the fugitives led on the 
mountains. Willie gradually re- 
covered his strength, and was able 
to accompany Osman on his shooting excur- 
sions ; by practice he became an admirable 
marksman, and was wont to come Lome 
laden with game, which he himself had helped 
to bring down. Peregrine, invigorated by the 
fine climate, regular exercise, and simple fare, 
grew a strong and healthy boy. His sallow 
cheek became bronzed ; he lost his languid, 
listless air ; those who had only known him 
as the sickly, complaining invalid, would 
scarcely have recognised the child. 

And almost as great a change had been 
wrought in Peregrine's character. Selfishness 
indeed, his besetting sin, would show itself 
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ever and anon ; for it is no easy task to 
clear of weeds a soil wliich tliey have once 
over-run. But the boy's eyes were open to 
his faults, and he tried, by God's help, to sub- 
due them. 

Strange as it may appear, the hard life 
which he was obliged to lead was not an un- 
happy one to Peregrine Voisy. He enjoyed 
the wild fi*eedom of the mountains, and the 
vigorous exertions which he was compelled to 
make, both braced his nerves and i-aised his 
spirits. Peregrine was never so good a shot 
as his companion Willie, and was indeed 
rarely trusted with the gun ; but he helped to 
snare game, and carry it home ; and after 
expeditions in the woods, had his adventures 
to relate, and his trophies to display. 

Nor must it be supposed that Edgar was 
idle, though his blindness shut him out from 
pursuing the chase, or other such active occu- 
pation. The soldier ever nourished a hope 
that the boys might be restored to the land of 
their fathers, and he did all that lay in his 
power to fit them to mingle with those who 
had received education in England. The 
boys hunted, shot, or felled trees in the morn- 
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ing, but the evening was always given to the 
cultivation of their minds. Edgar imparted; 
as he was well able to do, information on his- 
tory and arithmetic, and taught as much of 
geography as could be learned without the 
aid of maps. The want of school-books was 
a great disadvantage ; the Bible was the only 
volume in the possession of the English, but 
from its sacred pages Willie taught Peregrine 
to read. Young Voisy had at length become 
ashamed of ignorance, and was willing and 
anxious to learn. He looked forward with 
pleasure to the evening hours in which he 
received instruction from the soldier, and was 
almost as proud of mastering the multiplica- 
tion table, as of his exploit of killing a snake 
in the thicket. 

Osman who, as has been mentioned, pos- 
sessed a slight knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, was a curious and attentive listener 
Avhile Edgar taught his young pupils. When 
he heard of the wonders of natural philosophy, 
or the marvels of the starry heavens ; when 
he found that the solid earth on which he 
stood was a ball whirling round and round at 
a pace that it made him dizzy to think of, the 
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Afghan would stroke his beard, and exclaim 
in wonder, " Allah is mighty ! '* He regarded 
Edgar Delaforce as a very great philosopher 
indeed, and declared that not even at Bok- 
hara, the seat of Mohammedan learning, could 
so wise a moollah be found. 

Nor was Osman absent when, morning and 
evening, Willie read aloud from his Bible, and 
his father, with simple eloquence, explained 
and commented on what had been read The 
Afghan's mind was keenly alive on the subject 
of religion ; and often his questions led to 
discussions on the difference between the 
Christian and Mohammedan creeds. Willie 
and Peregrine wondered at the wisdom and 
patience with which Edgar met the objections 
of the Moslem ; not roughly exposing his 
errors or wounding his feelings, but gently 
and gradually laying before him the truths of 
our holy religion. 

Zobeide's ignorance of any language but 
her own, and the shrinking bashfulness of her 
nature, made her at firat keep almost entirely 
apart from the little circle. Willie was the 
only one of the English with whom the young 
girl could freely converse. Even when her 
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shyness a little wore oflf, and she was present 
at the evening reading (for Afghan women, 
especially in the country, enjoy greater freedom 
than the Hindoo), it was from her brother 
alone that she sought an explanation of what 
she could not understand, and her voice, never 
raised above a whisper, was meant for his ear 
only. Some of Willie's happiest hours were 
those which he spent with Zobeide on the flat 
roof of the house which projected over the 
verandah. It was there that he taught her 
words of English, which sounded sweet from 
her lips, or translated portions of the Bible, 
verse by verse, into the Pushtoo tongue. 
Never did Willie omit, morning or evening, to 
pray for his adopted sister; she became dearer 
to him day by day, as her mind gradually 
opened to the light, as the petals of a flower 
to the sun. 

Deriving amusement from their varied occu- 
pations, and too busy ever to be dull, Pere- 
grine Voisy and Willie found time flow swiftly 
and pleasantly on. But during the long hours 
of their absence, many a painful thought 
brooded in the mind of Edgar, and though he 
seemed cheerful in the evenings, his solitary 
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mornings were sad. Every now and then 
Osman, returning from a more distant expedi- 
tion than those which he usually undertook, 
would bring accounts of the disasters which 
befell the English troops in their retreat from 
CaubuL Edgar's blood boiled within him as 
he heard of the bloody struggle at Jugdulak, 
the last fatal conflict at Gundamuk, the cap- 
ture of the ladies and all the survivors amongst 
the English troops, save the solitary horseman 
who alone, miraculously preserved through the 
horrors of the retreat, reached the walls of 
Jellalabad to announce the destruction of a 
gallant host! What marvel that the soldiers 
heart sickened at such a recital, and that 
with thankfulness for the safety of his own 
little party, was mixed grief for his brethren 
in arms! 

After a while, however, the prospects of 
the English in Afghanistan began to brighten. 
"The illustrious garrison" of Jellalabad had 
never yielded to the foe, and succours from 
India were now advancing. The gallant Nott 
from the south, the noble PoUuck from the 
east, were leading powerful forces to wipe out 
the stain on the arms of Britain. Edgar 
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Delaforce awaited further tidings with interest 
the most intense, and could only calm his 
anxiety by committing the cause of his country 
in prayer to the God of hosts. 

On one lovely evening in September Willie 
sat with Zobeide on the roof, gazing with 
admiring eyes on the scene around, — little 
conscious that he was never again to behold 
it bathed in the sunset glow. Beautiful in- 
deed was the prospect commanded by that high 
position, for now the woods were clad in their 
richest green ; there mingled the trees of tropi- 
cal climes with many familiar to us in England, 
— the graceful tamarisk, pistachio, and wild 
mulberry, grew beside the birch, the holly, 
and the hazel Through an opening in the 
foliage was seen a bright little cascade, glitter- 
ing and sparkling in the sunlight, while, melting 
away in the distance, might be traced the 
soft outlines of cloud-capped mountains. Above 
all spread the glorious heaven, of a deeper, 
intenser blue than we ever behold it through 
the more misty atmosphere of Britain. 

Willie had been reading to Zobeide while 
she pursued her occupation of embroidering ; 
he had now ceased, and had closed the holy 
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book ; but the maiden looked as if listening 
still, the needle motionless in her hand, and 
her eyes dreamily resting on the distant 
mountains. 

At length Zobeide said, with a sigh, " I 
would that I had lived in the days of old, 
when thy Messiah dwelt on the earth/' 

"Why do you wish it?" asked Willie with 
interest. 

''Because I would have sought Him, and 
found Him,'' said the girl in an earnest and 
solemn tone. " Had the way to Him been 
ever so long, I would have trod it even with 
bleeding feet ; had the fierce people crowded 
around Him, I would have silently pressed 
through them all, — and when I reached his 
feet—" 

Zobeide paused, as if her heart were full of 
feelings too deep for utterance. 

"Would you not have knelt there ?" said 
Willie, whose heart beat fast with hope. 

" Knelt — worshipped — died there ! " ex- 
claimed Zobeide, clasping her hands and 
melting into tears. 

Willie respected her emotions too much to 
disturb them by a single word. Long as he 
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had been praying that the young Moslem 
might be brought into the Christian fold, it 
was with surprise, almost equalling his joy, 
that he saw that his prayer had been 
answered. 

Zobeide was the first to speak. "Dost 
thou think that He — the Holy — the Just 
One — would have turned from me in scorn?" 

*' No, Zobeide ; no poor sinner who came 
to Him was ever cast out by the Lord. And 
still He welcomes all, — you can come to the 
Saviour now." 

" How can I come ?" asked Zobeide, a 
troubled expression passing over her face. 
"I look on the mountains, and He is not there; 
on the valleys, but I cannot behold Him ; even 
when I raise mine eyes to the heavens above, 
I see no sign that the Saviour is there!" 

" He is everywhere ! " said Willie with 
reverence ; '' He is listening now to our words, 
— He is reading the thoughts of our hearts." 

" Yet how can I come to him V" repeated 
Zobeide. 

" By faith,"' began Willie — then he paused; 
the boy felt that he could not explain his 
own words, and longed to call his father to 
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his aid ; but he knew that to do so would be 
at once to silence the lips of Zobeide. She 
would never breathe to the soldier the feel- 
ings which now for the first time she made 
known to the young brother of her adop- 
tion. 

" What is faith r asked Zobeide. 

" I think that it is believing what we cannot 
see," answered Willie. Then as an illustration 
came into his mind, his words flowed more 
freely and fully. " My father can see neither 
mountain nor waterfall, nor that beautiful sky 
overhead, but he firmly believes in them all ; 
so we believe that the Lord is beside us, and 
this, dear Zobeide, is faith. When my father 
crossed the tree-bridge yesterday, holding fast 
by my hand, when a false step might have 
cost him his life, he believed that I would 
carefully guide him, and went fearlessly on 
through the danger. When we cling to the 
Lord in every trial, leaning on His mercy and 
love, believing that He is able to save us, 
because He died for our sakes, this is what 
Christians call faith ! " 

" I do believe in the Lord Jesus," said 

Zobeide, bending her head as she spoke; ** but 

15 
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how can I tell that He will receive me if I 
come to Him thjjs by faith ?'' 

"Have we not His own word for it!" cried 
Willie, laying his haiid on the Bible ; " does 
He not say, God so loved the vxyrld that He 
gave His only begotten Son; that whosoever 
believeth in Him sfiovM not perish, Ixvut liave 
everlasting life ?" 

Zobeide's face expressed de^p thought ; her 
eye again rested upoft the landscape ; but her 
mind seeded wandpring from the things of 
earth. Suddenly 9. bright smile lit up her 
features, as ske stretched her hand towards 
the cascade. "Seest t][iO]i how it sparkles?" 
she cried. 

"Yes," replied Willie, wondering at the 
abi*upt change in the conversation. 

" Could it shine back to the sun if the 
sun had not first shone on it ? And could I 
feel love towards the Jjord, if He had not first 
in His Igye shoAe on me V 

" We love ffim because He first loved us" 
answered Willie, intuitively replying in the 
words of Scripture. 

" Oh, beautiful faitji ! " exclaimed Zobeide, 
*• that blossopis into hope, ^nd bears fruy; in 
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love! And glorious Sun of the soul, that not 
only fills heaven with brightness, but earth 
with beauty and joy! Farfewell for ever to 
the dark cold crjeed p£ Mohapimed, the stem 
law of the sword : and welcome to the religion 
of holy love, that speaks to the sinner of 
pardon, and to the nu)un;ier af peace!" 






CHAPTER XX. 

I GREAT CHANGE. 



IjOOD news!" good news !" shouted 

Peregrine, out-stripping Osman, 

\n^^ whose companion he had been that 

/— 0*1^-^ Jay on a hunting excursion ; " good 

v©^ news!" he repeated in tones so 

loud that the rocks echoed the 

sound again nnd again. 

The hlind man heard, and felt his way into 
the outer air ; Willie heard, and rushed down 
from the house-top, followed more slowly hy 
Zobeide. 

" The English are at hand I the army is 
near !" gasped forth the excited Peregrine, out 
of breath with his running ; *' we were near 
enough to see the glitter of their arms from 
the heights, — I fancied that I could even dis- 
tinguish the flags of the different regiments. 
Make haste, make haste, and let us join them ; 
'tia tlie force under glorious Polluck !" . 

Willie leaped from the ground with delight; 
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Edgar Delaforce, in the burst of his joy, raised 
his clasped hands towards heaven, and thanked 
God for the deliverance so near. 

But the rapture of the English guests was 
not shared by the Afghan hosts. Zobeide, lately 
so full of hope, shrank like some flower of early 
spring beneath winter's returning blast ; and 
gloom sat on the brow of Osman, as with long 
strides he joined the party. 

" Let us set out at once ! " exclaimed Willie, 
and join our countrymen on their march!"' 

" Ay," said Osman sternly, leaning on his 
juzail, with his dark eyes bent upon the ground ; 
*• pass from the roof which has sheltered ye, 
pass from the friends who have cherished, — 
pass as summer passes when days shorten, and 
leaves fade and fall ! " then, raising his arm 
with the impassioned gesture of an Oriental, 
the Afghan continued, — "Said I as the summer 
passes, — rather as the simoon which leaves 
barreness and desolation behind ! What was 
the state of Osman ere the Feringhee trod his 
land ? He had friends, and his friends dwelt 
beside him in peace ; he had a brother, and 
their hearts were knit together ! War came 
— and the brethren divided, — one sleeps in a 
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bloody grave, the other finds earth a living 
tomb ! My countrymen hate and despise me; 
if I seek the city of my fathers my life is im- 
perilled by hands that dhce were clasped in my 
own ! And was not this enotigh — ^must heavier 
loss remain behind ? There ^as a time when 
Osman reverenced the prophet; and repeated 
his prayers in peace, — ^yea, and looked after 
death to the joys of paradise and the welcome 
of dark-eyed houris ! Ye have taken from me 
even that ! I cannot worship as my brethren 
worship, I cannot serve whdm they serve, — 
and when a new light is glimmering before 
me, ye leave me in darkness for ever ! " 

" God forbid ! " exclaimed Edgar. " Noble 
and generous Afghan, come with ns and be as 
we are ! Let ns repay some little portion, at 
least, of the heavy debt that we owe you. As 
the preserver of an oflScer's child you will have 
a claim to honour and rdtvard ; come with us 
and you shall find that the English are not 
ungrateful." 

The Afghan hesitated and looked at his 
niece. "If it were not for her — *' he besfan. 

" Oh, let me go too — let me go too ! *' ex- 
claimed Zobeide ; " I cannot stay in Moslem 
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land, for the Christian's God is my Saviour 
too!'' 

What a strange and sudden bend the river 
of human life sometimes appears to take 1 It 
has flowed on, perhaps, tranquilly for years, 
till we begin to think to-moiTOw must be even 
as to day, and then we are startled to find our- 
selves suddenly in some perfectly different 
scene, of which scarcely a feature resembles that 
through which we have been passing ! On 
the previous evening how quiet had been the 
study, how undisturbed the reading- — what 
surprise would havebeen excited by the entrance 
of a single guest into tho solitary abode ! 
Plans had been formed foi^ the next winter, — 
liow cold should be more effectually shut out 
from the cottage, how a store of fire-wood should 
be gradually collected ; and Zobeide had been 
busy with the skins of animals slain in the chase, 
to prepare warm garments for the inclement 
season. Useless plans, — vain preparations 1 
Before this evening had darkened into night, 
the party had reached the place where Polluck's 
army encamped till the morning. Their un- 
expected arrival excited no small degree of 
interest amongst the English ; strangers wel- 
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corned tbem as though thej bad been brothei^ ! 
They were saironnded by eager questioners, 
impatient to hear every particular of the ad- 
ventures through which they had passed, and 
on every side sounded the dear, familiar tongue 
(»f old England ! 

While Peregrine, half wild with pleasure, 
embraced the father who had so long believetl 
himself to be childless, and Osman received a 
reward which exceeded his utmost expectations, 
perfect solitude brooded over the little dwell- 
ing in the mountains. Soon the fox would 
undisturbed go in and out where the fugitives 
had spread their meal, or knelt together in 
j^rayer ; and the small bird build where Zobeide 
had braided her raven tressea But though 
never again beheld, memory would often fondly 
recall that spot which had been the refuge of 
the weary in trouble, and the birth-place of 
two immortal souls ! 
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CHAPTER XXL 

PATIENCE KEWARDED. 



/tf^J RKAT as vras the joy of Edgar and 
TOiiO *^^ ^oys at finding themselves again 
A^^^ in the midst of an English force, it was 
^y^?l ? evidently iindesirable that theyshoiild 
\^lj^ remain one day with an army which 
was on a march, and employed on 
dangerous service. Tlioiigh closely veiled from 
head to foot, the young Afghan maiden shrank 
from the curious gaze of strangers. Osman 
could not behold without a pang the stern 
battalions that were a second time carrying 
war into his unhappy countrj-. Edgar's blind- 
ness disabled him from service, so that he could 
not volunteer to join the army, as he would 
otherwise gladly have done, and Captain Voisy 
was anxious to place his newly-found son out 
of the reach of danger. It was well, therefore, 
that there waa an immediate opportunity of 
sending the party under an escort to the 
station of Loodiana in India, whither they 
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proceeded by slow stages, meeting with but 
trifling adventures by the way. 

Edgars heart beat high when he found 
himself once more treading a land subject to 
the sway of England. A silent hope had long 
been smouldering in liis breast^ and the time 
had now arrived whefl that hope must brighten 
into joy, or be quenched in dldappointment for 
ever. Was the night around Edgar to be 
perpetual, or might not British skill, with 
Heaven s blessing, restore to the blind man 
his sight? Eten Willie guessed not how 
intense was the anxiety with which his father 
awaited the vfei*dict of the experienced surgeon 
at Loodiana, or knew what strength of faith 
it required in the soldier io submit his will to 
the will of God, whatever the issue might be. 
There Mas only one other earthly hope which 
lay yet deeper in the heart of the soldier, — 
the hope of yet living to receive his father's 
forgiveness and blessing. 

The surgeon carefully examined the eyes of 
Edgar Delaforce, while Willie stood by in silent, 
breathless expectation. He only knew the 
intensity of his father's desire for sight, by the 
expression of delight which flashed across his 
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patient features when the opinion of the 
surgeon was given. " This is only a case of 
cataract ; I have little doubt that the blind- 
ness may be removed if you will submit to an 
operation." 

Submit to an operation ! Tb v^hat agony 
or danger would nat Edgar Dela&(rce have 
willingly submitted, for the bate chance of 
being able once more to gaze on the face of 
nature, and the features of the boy whom he 
loved 1 to have that terrible blackness pass 
away which had been so long as a barrier to 
shut him out from activity, usefulness, and joy ! 

An early day was fixed for the operation, 
and much of the intervening time was passed 
by the soldier in prayer. 

In the meantime faithful Osman and Zobeide 
were not forgotten ; Captain Voisy had taken 
every care to provide for their comfort, as well 
as for that of his son. All three were received 
into the house of an elderly missionary who 
had lately settled at Loodiana, and whose 
daughter offered to act tjie part of a mother 
towards the fair stranger girl. There the 
Afghans would be prepared for baptism, and 
instructej3 in the Christian religion, while all 
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Peregi-ine's good resolutions would be likely to 
be strengthened and confirmed. 

Willie saw very little at this period either 
of Osman or his younger companions, for at 
this anxious crisis his father almost entirely 
engrossed his mind. He could think of little 
but the coming operation, dreading, yet long- 
ing for the hour which should decide the future 
fate of his parent. 

It came — that eventful morning ! Edgar 
Delaforce was far more calm than his son. A 
few minutes of suspense, which was to Willie 
almost agonizing, and the instrument which 
had touched those dear eyes was quietly laid 
down by the surgeon, who, as he proceeded to 
apply a bandage, spoke words which made two 
hearts thrill with hope. 

" I trust now that all will go well, but we 
must have patience a little longer, until tbe 
result can be seen. There must be no move- 
ment, no excitement ; my patient must keep 
perfectly quiet and composed. Gradually — 
but very gi-adually, light will be admitted to 
the eye.*:." 

'* He must be kept perfectly quiet and com- 
posed ," how often Willie repeated these words. 
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tind how carefully he acted upon them ! He 
scarcely dared even to cross the room, except 
on tip-toe, gliding softly like a shadow; any 
one noisily opening the door, or abruptly 
addressing his father, annoyed and alarmed the 
watchful boy. He would enter upon no 
subject that could possibly cause excitement; 
above all, Willie avoided that of the soldier's 
return to his home, for he knew by experience 
that nothing so moved his father as any 
allusion to his early days, or the parent whom 
he had so deeply offended, and yet so tenderly 
loved. 

The old project of writing a letter to his 
grandfather had revived in Willie's mind. 
With much pains, as he watched beside his 
patient, the boy drew up a touching little 
account of all that his father had endured, 
such as he thought must soften the heart of 
even the sternest parent. Edgar knew not 
the labour of love in which his son was en- 
gaged; nor was Willie aware of the soldier's 
resolve that he would first use his sight, should 
it indeed be restored, in writing home another 
letter of contrition. Delaforce had shrunk 
from dictating to any human being such an 
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epistle as this would be. The feelings which 
overflowed the penitents heart were of too 
private and sacred a nature to be expressed 
by any hand but his ojen, or read by any eye 
but that of his father. 

Willie's long epLstle was finisl^ed, ai^d again 
came the question, How was it to be sent? 
The boy fixed upon the chaplain who a,ttended 
the hospital in which he and his father now 
dwelt, as a fit person to ^hom to qpnfide the 
important letter, and he watched eagerly for 
an oppoiiunity of p^ing it under his cara 

" My son," said Edgar, on the morning ^fter 
the operation, qs he sat with his ^ye9 l^an- 
daged in the room which had been assigned to 
him and his boy, " the life which you have 
been leading here is far too confined for your 
health. I cannot let you give up the enjoy- 
ment of air and exercise to watch day and 
night beside me." 

" But indeed, father, I want no enjoyment 
but that of sitting by you and reading to you. 
It Ls such a luxury .^o have plenty of books 



again." 



" The body needs exercise as .well aa the 
mind," replied Edgar ; " and I will give you 
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an object for a walk which cannot fail to 
make it pleasant. .Go and see our friends 
Osman and Zobeide; ]bljey must not think 
that we forget them, now tl^at we need their 
help no more." 

" I could not bear for theija to tl;iink that!" 
exclaimed Willie ; " and T should be glad to 
meet Peregrine again. Hqw he has changed 
since the time when first we went to Caubul! 
But still," he added, looking wistfully at his 
father, " I think that my visit might be a 
little delayed, just till I can carry them the 
joyful news tbat you no longer are kept in 
darkness." 

"Go an(J see tl^m ngw, my Willie," said 
Edgar, who gue$se(J tjje caqse pf his son's 
reluctance to leavp hiiji ; " time will not pass 
wearily with me. I have much to reflect on 
and pray over. I sjiall ngt 1^ lonely in your 
absence." 

Willie obeyed the repeated conjmand, though 
feeling something like a sentinel o^ his duty, 
and disappointed at piissing a visit from the 
chaplain, whom he every mimjte expected. 
Without further delay he put his in;^portant 
letter in his bosonj, an4 set off for the native 
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village in which the missionary resided, wLc 
had received Peregrine and the A%haii con- 
verts. Willie had suffered too much on a 
former occasion from leaving a letter behind, 
to run any risk of the same misfortune hap- 
pening a second time. 

Once in the open air, Willie felt its invig- 
orating effect. That delightful season was com- 
mencing which in India is called the cold 
weather — not winter, as in our more rigorous 
clime. It comes with its freshening, reviving 
breath to man's heat-exhausted frame, as wel- 
come as spring flowers in England after keen 
frosts and snows. Willie rejoiced in his 
errand; and as he drew nearer to the place 
where he hoped to see Zobeide, he wondered 
that he could have let so many days pass 
without visiting his adopted sister. 

The native village to which Willie was 
bound was between two and three miles from 
Loodiana; but the boy had little difficulty in 
finding his way thither. Willie was struck 
by the contrast which the natives whom he 
j^assed presented to the taller and fairer 
Afghans amongst whom he had lately dwelt 
He saw not a single peasant who in form or 
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mien could be compared to Osman; and the 
few low-caste women whom he met were milike 
— oh, much unlike! — Zobeide. 

Willie found Osman alone, seated on a car- 
pet spread in the missionary's verandah, engaged 
in studying a book with tlioughtful attention. 
He raised his head with a look of pleasure on 
the entrance of his former companion. Such 
news as the two had to give were speedily 
interchanged ; and while Willie was imparting 
to his deeply-interested hearer his hopes of his 
father's recovering his sight, a light footstep was 
on the verandah, and Zobeide glided to his side. 

How many recollections rushed into the 
mind of Willie at the appearance of that slen- 
der, veiled form ! He thought of her as he 
had seen her fii*st, in the hour of his greatest 
danger, when she had been to him as the 
rainbow upon the thunder-cloud ! He thought 
of the days of bondage which her gentle pre- 
sence had cheered, like the music of an ^olian 
harp swept by the tempestuous blast! 

Zobeide was as much interested as Osman 
in the account of Willie's father; her gentle 
nature sympathized warmly in the joys or sor- 
rows of othera. 

16 
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"Ah!" exclaimed Osman, as Willie con- 
cluded his narration, " little by little, gleam 
by gleam, the light is to. fall on ihy hiiim 
eyes. First the darkness, then the sharp steel, 
then the gradually increasing day. Thus has 
it been with Osman," he added, laying his 
hand on the book on his knee. " His soul's 
eye was dark, and he knew it not ; he stumbled 
because of his blindness; but a band wai 
stretched forth to lead him, even a hand un- 
seen. Then came the trial and the pang — no 
trial too painful, no pang too sharp ; and little 
by little, gleam by gleam, the true light is now 
falling on his soul. To a holy man it is given 
to guide the Afghan and his orphan maid 
where the river of salvation flows; and soon 
in the sight of the world shall they stand 
forth and confess their Saviour." 

Zobeide turned her glistening eyes upon 
Willie, and her soft voice reached only his 
ear : "The good missionary guides to the 
river ; but thou, O my brother! wert the 
first to show where the fount of salvation 
springs! Thy prayers were as cords to lead 
me in the bright and holy way. My soul 
was touched from the moment when thou 
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saiJst, ' ZobeiJe, I could not bear to miss thee 
in heaven ! * " 

- "Willie's heart leaped for joy — such joy as 
might have heightened the bliss of an angel. 
Was it not worth all that he had suffered — 
separation, slavery, and stripes — to have been 
the means of drawing to holiness and heaven 
that gentle and loving being? Zobeide had 
saved his life, and in return he had showed 
her the path to life eternal. She would be 
his joy and- crown in that day when both, 
through a Saviour s merits, would be welcomed 
to the kingdom of their Lord ! 

Willie's happiness was not such as could be 
expressed in language. The young Afghan 
convert was now his sisjber indeed. There 
was a tie between them more strong, more 
sacred than that of blood— one that could 
never be broken — a tie enduring as eternity 
itself ! 

Conversation now took a different channel. 
Willie inquired after Peregrine, his early com- 
panion. 

"Here I am to answer for myself!" ex- 
claimed a cheerful voice from below, and young 
Voisy rushed up the steps of the verandah, 
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and wa» soon wannly wringing the hand of 
Willie. He was followed by a venerable 
man, whose flowing silver locks, and calm 
majestic mien, reali^d Willie's idea of some 
holy prophet of old. All rose to receive the 

m 

missionary with the respect due to his charac- 
ter as well as to his oflSce; and he gave his 
blessing to Zobeide, as she kissed his hand, 
with the tender kindness of a father. 

" Here is one," thought Willie, as he looked 
on a countenance which, with all its mild 
serenity, showed traces of sorrow deeper than 
those which time had made — "here is one 
who will take charge of my letter to my 
grandfather, and see that it is forwarded to 
England. It will be better to speak now to 
him, than to wait for a visit from the chap- 
lain. How glad I am that I thought of 
bringing that letter with me V 

A few words from Peregrine explained to 
the missionary who Willie was; and the old 
man welcomed the stranger with kindness. 

" So you, my child, are the young friend of 
whom Zobeide so often has spoken ? You 
are the Willie who used to translate to her 
passages from the Word of God?" 
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Willie coloured, and made no reply. Zo- 
beide answered, " Yes, this is he ; this is my 
adopted brother/' 

" Then God's blessing rest on you, my boy, 
for the good work which He hath enabled you 
to do!" said the missionary, as he laid his 
hand upon the curly head of Willie. " You 
must not henceforth look upon me as a stranger, 
but as a friend; and believe that few things 
would give me more pleasure than the oppor- 
tunity to do you a service." 

Willie determined to take advantage of this 
opening, and drew fi'om his bosom the letter 
to Mr. Delaforce. Modestly, but frankly he 
asked the missionary whether he would be so 
kind as to send that letter to England. 

The minister took it with a kindly smilo 
which promised compliance, and glanced at 
the address. The smile changed to a look of 
surprise as he did so ; he sui'veyed Willie with 
a strange questioning look, and then to the 
astonishment of every one present, broke open 
the letter and began hastily to scan its contents. 

"That's not the act of a gentleman!" 
thought the indignant boy, and he was about 
to expostulate, when he was arrested by the 
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sudden and fearful paleness which overspread 
the features of the missionary, blanching even 
his lips; he clasped his hands, and with an 
exclamation which sounded like a sob, " My 
Godl my God! Thou hast heard me!" he 
caught Willie to his heart, and bowed his head 
on the neck of the child, so that the silvery 
tresses of the old man mingled with the boy s 
golden hair. 

"The Saib is ill !" exclaimed Zobeide. 

" Mr. Delaforce is fainting !" cried Peregrine, 
and the utterance of that name, like a flash of 
lightning, revealed to Willie the fact that his 
letter had already i-eached his grandfather. 

"Leave us together, my friends; leave us 
alone together,'' said the clergyman, with a 
gesture of the hand which was instantly obeyed. 
He then held Willie at arm's-length, gazing 
into his face as though he would have read 
him through and through; then drew him again 
to his breast, invoking a blessing on the head 
of his boy. 

"0 sir!" gasped forth Willie, "if you are 
indeed — indeed my — the parent of my father, 
— will you not come to see him, — won't you 
love him as you loved at the first?" 
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"As I have ever loved him!" exekimed 
the missionary with strong emotion. 

" Then why did you not answer his letters?" 
asked the boy, looking full into the face of 
his grandfather. 

" I never received a letter from my son," 
replied Mr. l)elaforce quickly. 

This mystery required some consideration 
to solve. The simple facts were as follows. 

The spirits of Mr. Delaforce had never re- 
covered from the shock caused by the sudden 
disappearance of the son, upon whom his fond- 
est hopes had been fixed. Most anxious and 
searching inquiries had been made to discover 
the place of Edgar s retreat. Painful truths 
in regard to his conduct, now fii*st revealed to 
his famUy, had increased his father's grief to 
such an extent that his health became seriously 
affected. The burden of grief which Edgar 
had borne when his bright eyed Willie was 
lost, had been light compared to that which 
his own sin- had laid on his father ! The one 
resembled David's grief for the death of his 
innocent babe; the other the agony expressed 
in his cry, " Would Ood that I had died for 
thee, A bmhm ! my soil ! my son ! 
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Bat the anguish of the afflicted Christian 
did not weaken, but deepen his piety. He 
returned from his vain search after his pro- 
digal son, ten-fold more anxious to save others 
from the misery which he himself had endured. 
His warnings were more solemn, hLs entreaties 
more earnest, his labours more constant than 
before. After the lapse of many years, Mr. 
Delaforce resolved to quit his pastoral charge 
in England, for the more trying work of a 
foreign mission; to join the "forlorn hope" 
of the army of the cross, to spend his last 
days in preaching the gospel to the benighted 
heathen in India. Two of his daughters were 
married, the third, full of a zeal like his own, 
willingly accompanied him to India. 

Scarcely had the veteran minister quitted 
his native shore, when Edgar's first letter 
arrived. The agent who received it, detained 
it, to wait a convenient opportunity for send- 
ing it, and before that opportunity arrived the 
second letter also appeared. Both were en- 
closed in a parcel of books, and forwarded in a 
sailing vessel, which vessel was lost in a storm. 
The first intimation that the clergyman had 
received that his long mourned son was yei 
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living, was contained in the letter of the grand- 
child, of whose existence he never had heard ! 

"I must see my Edgar directly, not for 
another hour must we be separated now !" ex- 
claimed the father, after exchanging with 
Willie a few hurried questions and replies. 

The boy laid his detaining hand on his 
grandfather's arm. " sir ! not now, you 
cannot see him now! The doctor bade us keep 
him so quiet, so free from excitement, and 
the very thought of your being near him would 
make him half mad with joy ! Eemember 
his poor 'eyes — remember what he underwent 
but yesterday, do — do wait till all risk be 
over, till he can see you and not suffer from 
the sight!" 

" You are right, my child," said the mission - 
ary; "I have waited and prayed these many 
years, and my patience and faith must not 
fail when the blessing is almost within my 
grasp!" His smile as he finished the sentence 
reminded Willie so strongly of his father, that 
he wondered that the likeness had not struck 
him at the first sight of Mr. Delaforce. 

If Willie had come to that house rejoicing, 
with what feelings of delight did he leave it ! 
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He could scarcely refrain from leaping and 
singing every step of his homeward way. 
His whole soul seemed flooded with joy, till 
there was scarcely room left in it for a care, 
or even a desire ! Amidst all his happiness 
on account of his father, the thought of 
Zobeide, one of the Christian flock, and led to 
the fold hy him, was still the most rapturous 
of all ! If the angels rejoice in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth, what must he the 
delight of a poor weak child of earth, who has 
heard these words from lips that he loves, 
"Thou, O my brother! wert the first to show 
me where the fount of salvation springs!" 



CHAPTER XXII. 

^pjlP TLLIE found it very difficult to keep 
_ff^^^Mw his delightful secret from his 
^^W^fly fatlier,towbom hewas accuatomed 

(vWf fL' to tell without reserve every pass- 

'^^ log occurrence. He apoke to him 

^ indeed ofOsmanandZubeide; he 

even repeated the words of the maiden, and 

this accounted to Edgar for the joyous exdte- 

ment which appeared in the manner of his son. 

In the meantime, though the soldier little 
guessed that his father was now so near, he 
felt the effect of that parent's loving care 
during every waking hour. Edgar found him- 
self surrounded with each little luxury that 
his broken health required; he waA not left 
the shadow of a want. The soft pillow for 
his head, the warm cover for his couch, the 
delicacy to tempt his sickly appetite, all were 
provided with a thoughtful attention which 
filled him with gratitude and wonder. 
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" I could fancy myself again in my home!" 
said Edgar one morning to Willie. "How 
gracious is Grod to raise up for me sucli gener- 
ous friends in a place where I was amongst 
perfect strangers V 

Willie laughed in the joyousness of his heart. 
Were the parent and sister who daily visited 
the hospital^ anticipating every wish of the 
patient so mnch beloved, to be reckoned as 
perfect strangers ! Morning and night, when- 
ever he could be spared from the duties of his 
sacred profession, the missionary came to linger 
within hearing of the voice of his son, strain- 
ing his ear to catch its tones, and sometimes 
even venturing near enough to steal a glimpse 
of his face in sleep ! Mr. Delaforce knew 
when the first ray was permitted to shine in 
the dark chamber, he heard Edgar's exclama- 
tion of thankfulness when he first looked upon 
the face of his boy ; he knew that soon — very 
soon, all need for precaution would be at an 
end, and that a family re-united might rejoice 
together without fear. 

On a calm starlight night Edgar lay stretched 
on his couch, but not in sleep. The curtain 
of the window had been drawn back, and 
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there sat Willie, gazing at the twinkling gems 
above him, and thinking of the strange changes 
which he in his short life had seen. Edgar 
was thinking too, though his son believed him 
to be slumbering. He was recalling the last 
morning that he had spent in his boyhood's 
home ; alas I how little had he once imagined 
that it was to be the last ! Everything in 
the well-remembered room came back distinct 
to fancy's eye; the banner-screen at the fire, 
the portrait of his mother on the wall, the 
table covered with books and work, the win- 
dow through which appeared the holly, the 
shrubbery's pride, with its prickly leaves all 
gemmed with frost, from which the robin was 
pouring his song. Edgar saw again his sweet 
sisters, each in some difierent way employed 
in work for him, marking his linen, packing 
his books, writing out verses in his album. 
And he beheld again the oaken high-backed 
chair which had descended from remote gener- 
ations, an heir-loom from father to son. His 
grandmother had worked the faded wreath of 
flowers that adorned the seat. And who was 
sitting on that chair, the Bible — his constant 
companion — before him, but his gaze of anxious 
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tenderness fixed upon his only son? Edgar 
sighed, and unclosed his eyes, that the sight 
of outward objects might dispel recollections 
which self-reproach made so painful ! 

How the soldier started — what a cold 
trembling came over the strong nei'ved man, 
as he beheld — as if from a picture on the wall, 
the same face which memory had been paint- 
ing, the same though older and paler, not 
three yards distant from the foot of his couch! 
So overpowering was the sight to Edgar, so 
convinced was he at first that heated fancy 
had called up the image of his father, that he 
forgot that a small mirror had been fixed 
nearly opposite to where he lay. On the 
glass shone the reflection of a candle, the only 
light in the room, which had been placed upon 
a table beside Edgar's bed, but screened from 
his eyes by the curtain. This solitary candle 
dimly illumined the features of Mr. Delaforce, 
who all unconscious of the position of the 
mirror, had glided in to watch for a few 
minutes by the pillow of the son whom he 
thought to be asleep ! 

Edgar, scarcely daring to breathe, lest tlie 
slightest movement should dispel the vision 
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bdEofe luiD, lay silent and still as a corpse, bis 
eyes riveted on the face in the mirror. At 
length words, almost unconsciously, burst from 
bis lips : " my father ! I have sinned in- 
deed, but a merciful God hath forgiven, wilfc 
pot thou also receive back thy prodigal son !*' 
There was a slight trembling in the damask 
beside him, the coimtenance in the mirror 
showed sudden emotion, Edgar sprang from 
his couch, tore the curtain aside, and the next 
moment was at the feet of his father ! 

I will not attempt to depict what followed. 
What mortal can paint a parent's feelings when 
bis dead is alive again, his lost one found, — 
or those of the penitent when first he is assured 
that free love has blotted out the past ? 

On the evening of the day on which Osman 
and Zobeide were baptized, in the presence of 
Peregrine, Edgar and his son; Willie, sitting 
alone with his adopted sister, described to her 
the touching meeting which he had seen on 
that eventful night. Zobeide listened with 
deep interest to his words, and when they 
were ended she gently said, " Is not this as a 
picture of my history, and that, perhaps, of 
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the souls of many? In the days of my blind- 
ness I knew not that a Father was watching 
near me, that His love had provided every 
comfort I possessed, and every pleasure that I 
enjoyed. The mu-ror of God's truth was placed 
before me, — placed, my brother, by thy hand; 
and then a faint light glimmered before me — 
my darkness was passing away — I had a 
glimpse of the love of my Lord ! But oh, 
what will be the raptures of the time when 
the pardoned and happy soul shall have nothing 
between her and her Father ; when she shall 
no more see as in a glass darkly, but face to 
face, — shall know even as she is known, and 
find indeed that her god is love ! 
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